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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





A serious epidemic of fever is raging in the 
Hiyogo jail. 

Two attempted incendiarisms were detected in 
Yokohama on the night of the 21st instant. 


His Mayesty THe Emperor gave a garden party 
at the Yenriyokwan on the 25th instant. 


Ax infantry corps is to be formed in the Tokiyo 
University. The students have shown great 
willingness to promote the project. 


Baron R. R. Rosen, formerly Russian Chargé 
d'Affaires in Japan, has been appointed Consul- 
General for Russia in New York. 


TELEGRAPH offices have been established at the 
towns of Sawara and Sekimura in the prefectures 
of Chiba and Gifu respectively. 


Dawacrp Knsatsu, to the value of 1,156,508 


yen, were burned at the Government Printing | 


Bureau on the zoth and 21st inst. 


Tue condition of H.L.H. Prince Orihito, whose 
illness recently caused some alarm, has greatly 
improved within the past few days. 





A sertous conflagration occurred in the village 
of Kota, province of Noto, on the 11th instant. 
Some hundreds of houses were destroyed. 


A THIEF was captured on the 21st instant in 
Yokohama, when in the act of making his escape 
from a foreign house with considerable booty. 


A cuirr near the village of Utasute, Shiribeshi, 
fell, on the 6th instant, crushing two rows of 
houses, and killing seven men and two women, 


‘Tue spring meeting of Union Race Club (Ki- 
yodo Keiba Kwaisha) commenced at Toyama on 
the 25th instant. The races will last three days. 


His Majesty THE Emreror hasbeguntoattend the 
deliberations at the new Bureau of Administra- 
tive Examination (Seido Tori-shirabe-Ktyoku) 


Two orrictats of the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department, Messrs. Takai and Taka- 
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shima, have been appointed to represent Japan 
at the approaching Dendrological Exhibition in 
Edinburgh. 


$5 Ir is stated that the appropriation for the War 


Department this year will be 10,620,872 yen, 
being an increase of 525,000 yen as compared 
with last year. 


9s | Tue traffic receipts of the Government railways 


have suddenly increased to figures considerably 
larger than the receipts of corresponding periods 
in past years. 


2 les 
A LARGE Crus is about to be opened in Tokiyo 


in the handsome building known as the Roku- 
mei-kwan. Foreigners are to be admitted as 
active members. 





H.E. Sver, Vice-Minister of the Imperial House- 
hold, has been appointed President of the 
Bureau charged with the business of constructing 
the New Palace. 

Ox the roth instant, a coolie engaged in drawing 
a cart, lost control of his load going down Noge 
Hill, Kanagawa, and was dashed against a tree. 
Death was instantaneous. 


A SCHEME is on foot to construct a tramway 
between Tokiyo and Hachioji. It is said that 
the concession has been obtained and a pre- 
liminary survey made. 


Tur imports into Japan from foreign countries 
during January amounted to 1,810,882 yen, and 
the exports to 2,431,739 yen ; giving an excess 
of 620,857 in favour of exports. 


Mr. J. J. Exstre has been appointed H.B.M.'s 
Consul at Nagasaki, Mr. Enslie being at present 
on leave, Mr. J. C. Hall will occupy the position 
of Acting-Consul for the present. 





Ax inspector of police in Saitama prefecture has 
been sentenced to five months imprisonment 
and a fine of 10 yen for ill-treating two women 
arrested on suspicion of prostitution. 


‘Tu subsidence of an arca of nearly three acres, 
followed by an inundation, is reported from the 
province of Yetchiu. No lives were lost, but 
considerable damage was done to property. 


Aw association of Japanese tea-dealers formed 
at Kobe last year, contemplates undertaking 
direct export, and its delegates are holding 
meetings in Tokiyo for the purpose of discus- 
sing the scheme. 





H.LH. Prince Yamanasur is a passenger by 
the outgoing American mail on the 27th instant. 
Before his departure the Prince gave a farewell 
banquet at the Naval College where he had 
been a student for some time. 


Some brokers recently arrested in Yokohama 
were fined fifty sez each for obstructing the public 
thoroughfare. In order to avoid paying a tax 
these men had been in the habit of assembling 
in the street and transacting their business there. 


Tux new Merchant Shipping Company of Osaka 
1,500,000 to 
1,200,000 yen, and has decided that during the 





nest five years this amount may be increased by 


50,000 yen annually at the discretion of the 
directors. 

A Gane of gamblers, headed by one Shinzaye- 
mon, have been arrested at a village called 
Toshida, in the suburbs of Tokiyo. They had 
constructed two underground chambers in the 
hope of carrying on their trade unobserved. 


A RELIGIOUS ceremony, usual in such cases, has 
been performed in connection with the final 
selection of the site for the new Palace in 
Tol The Palace is to be in pure Japanese 
style and will cost from two to three million yen. 


S 








Great and growing distress is reported from 
Korea. Bad harvests, followed by reckless, 
though comparatively insignificant, expenditure 
in connection with the opening of the country, 
have brought both the people and their rulers to 
the verge of bankruptcy. 


A Cuarity Hosprrar was officially opened in 
Tokiyo on the zgth instant by H.LH. Prince 
Takehito. The institution had already been in 
existence for more than a year, but the capital 
required for its permanent establishment was 
not collected until within the past six months. 


A Korean, who had just arrived from Nagasaki, 
was robbed of his valise at the Kobe railway 
station on the 13th instant. The valise con- 
tained valuable documents and a bar of gold 
worth 2,000 yen. The thief was subsequently 
arrested with the bar of gold in his possession. 


Tue Japanese Consular Trade Report of London 
for 1883 has been issued. It shows that there 
are five Japanese firms with offices in London 
engaged in the so-called “direct trade." ‘Their 
total business in imports was £250,553 and in 
exports £212,441, during the year under review. 


Tue fourth meeting of the Association of Art 
Critics (Kangwa-kwai) was held at the Meiji 
Kwaido, Tokiyo, on the 2oth instant, and was 
largely attended. Many beautiful specimens of 
painting by the old artists of the Kiyoto school 
were exhibited. An able lecture was delivered 
by Mr. E. F. Fenollosa on the possibility of 
reviving Japanese art. 





Tue statistics of the Customs Bureau give the 
total imports for 1883 as $27,973,531.79, and 
the exports as $35,693,522.60, the excess of 
exports being 37,719,990.81, and the total bulk 
of the trade $62,977,054.59. The corresponding 
figures for 1882 were, imports $29,168,050.68 
and exports $37,235,775-51, the excess of ex- 
ports being $8,067,734.83 and the total trade 
$66,403,816.19. It thus appears that the trade 
of 1883 as compared with that of 1882 shows a 
decrease of $3,426,761,60. The export of 
specie in 1883 was $3,156,565, and the import 
$5,451,501. 


A “Bay Fara,” where no less than sixty-five 
children died within the past few years under 
suspicious circumstances, is said to have been 
discovered at Kanazawa, in the province of Kaga. 
It was kept by a widow, whose plan was to 
receive illegitimate children in consideration of a 








small payment, and afterwards contrive their death. 
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NOTES. 





Tux opening ceremony of the Tokiyo Charity 
Hospital (Tokiyo Seriyó Biyóin) was performed 
on Saturday afternoon, at 2 o'clock, by His Im- 
perial Highness Prince Takehito. This institu- 
tion had its inception in the spring of 1881, 
when a number of gentlemen, meeting at the 
Maple Club (Kéyd-kwan), conceived the idea 
of collecting a sum of 100,000 yen, and devoting 
the interest to pay the expenses of a hospital. 
Itmay well be supposed that such a scheme 
could not easily be realised in its entirety; but 
the founders did not allow themselves to be 
deterred by difficulties at the outset. Including 
among their number such men as Dr. Totsuka, 
Inspector-General of Hospitals; and Dr. Takagi, 
Surgeon-Major, both of H.I.J.M. Navy, they 
were able immediately to make arrangements 
for procuring medical services gratis, and steps 
were accordingly taken to open a hospital in the 
building formerly employed as the Tokiyo In- 
firmary. Thenceforward the new institution 
struggled on through a somewhat chequered 
existence, always vigorously supported by the 
medical staff of the Imperial Navy, among 
whom Dr. Takagi was conspicuous, as well as 
by the late His Excellency Iwakura, whose la- 
bours in the cause of humanity were not the 
least remarkable feature of his life. Of the work 
done by the Hospital, not less than of the work 
it is called on to do, some idea may be formed 
when we say that the number of indoor patients 
treated between August, 1882, and March, 1884, 
was 691 ; that the total number of days spent by 
them in the Hospital was 12,621 ; that the num- 
ber of out door patients was 1,981, and the 
number of days on which they received treat- 
ment, 38,824. The accounts show that the in- 
stitution has grown steadily. In July, 1882, its 
members were only 104, and ils subscribed 
capital 26,600 yen; in March of the present 
year, its members had increased to 273 and its 
capital to 63,150 yen. The plan pursued is to 
add all subscriptions to a capital fund, the 
interest only of which is expended, so that 
permanence and regularity of working are se- 
cured. The institution having been finally 
placed on a solid basis, and its presidency 
accepted by HLLH. Prince Takehito, the 
opening ceremony was to hare been per- 
formed in November last, but owing to various 
causes a postponement until the rgth instant 
became necessary. By two o'clock a large num- 
ber of guests had assembled, among whom were 
several Councillors of State and Ministers, the 
whole of the Foreign Corps Diplomatique, a 
number of Naval and Military officers, most of 
the foreign employés of the Government, many 
missionaries, several medical gentlemen, and a 
few of the leading residents of Yokohama. 
Having inspected the hospital and its appur- 
tenances, the visitors repaired to booths dis- 
posed about a dais which was occupied by 
H.LH. Prince Takehito, the Japanese high 
officials and the corps diplomatique. A number 
of speeches were then delivered, and the Naval 
Band having performed a short programme and 
the visitors partaken of refreshments, the cere- 
mony ended at*half past-three o'clock. 


We published, last week, a story of a flus- 
tered little lass, who, wishing to tell the late 
Bishop of Winchester that “Buttons” 
usually entrusted with letters for the post, 
embodied her information in the phrase, ** The 
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lord, my boy." This recalls a similar instance 
of hysterology which has been preserved for the 
last twenty-two years in the annals of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. The competitive 
system, then just sufficiently old to have 
sprinkled the once blue-blooded cadets with a 
tolerable mixture of budding, or full-blown, 
cockneys, had introduced into the Academy a 
youth of few “ h's” and of a tremulous reverence 
for everything in the shape of a title. This 
hoiden, having been entrusted with a prismatic 
compass, was commencing his;course of field- 
surveying by taking angles from corner to 
corner of the haw-haw that formed the southern 
boundary of the Academy grounds, when His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief hap- 
pened to pass through the main-gate. The 
Duke was in a particularly genial mood. 
Seeing a busy cadet scientifically employed, he 
approached him and affably enquired the name 
of the instrument through which the youth was 
squinting. The cadet, thus suddenly accosted 
by a Royal Duke, lost consciousness of every- 
thing but the necessity of using a sufliciently 
exalted title in his reply, and after a moment's 
blushing and stammering, blurted out :—“ Pris- 
matic Highness your Roy: 





Tue supposed attempt upon the life of the King 
of Italy has naturally been the subject of much 
comment. The story of the affair was simply 
this :—During the night of the 16th of February, 
the King was to travel by rail from Pisa to 
Rome. A pilot engine preceded the Royal train 
by an interval of ten minutes. During that 
interval, a carbineer, patrolling the line between 
Corneto and Montalto came upon a group of 
four men who seemed to be suspiciously em- 
ployed. As they refused to move off the road 
in spite of his challenge, he fired upon them, 
and they returned the fire. After an exchange 
of ten shots the four men fled into a neighbour- 
ing forest, and the carbineer subsequently found 
traces of blood upon the line and a flask contain- 
ing 175 grammes of gunpowder, with which was 
mixed a quantity (70 grammes) of broken glass, 
so that, even in the event of explosion, the effects 
would have been harmless. The flask was made 
of glass covered with a coating of thick twine, 
and to the neck was attached a long fuze. 
Nothing else was to be seen anywhere indicative 
ofan attempt to wreck the train. So soon as 
these details were known, the Italian press began 
to throw doubts on the reported purpose of the 
four men. Why, it was asked, should four con- 
spirators, engaged in such a desparate scheme, 
allow themselves to be intimidated by a single 
carbineer? And how did it happen that not one 
ofthe ten shots said to have been fired was 
heard either by the people in the train or by 
those on the pilot engine, one or other of which 
must have been in the immediate neighbourhood? 
But above all, what sort of imbeciles must they 
have been who expected to blow up a train by 
the aid of less than half a pound of gunpowder 
in a glass bottle? It was plain, indeed, that if 
the thing was really to be regarded as an attempt 
to assassinate the King, it must also be regarded 
as one of the most farcical attempts ever re- 
corded. Nevertheless, there were found several 
newspapers which insisted that the four mysterious 
individuals were not poachers, as was sensibly sug- 
gested, but intending regicides, and the journal- 
ic dispute had already become quite aminated 
when, on the zoth of February, the Minister of 











Public Works informed the Chamber of Deputies, 


in the name of the Cabinet, that the affair was 
believed to have been, not an attempt to wreck 
the train, but simply an attack on the carbineer. 
Probably the public would have arrived at this 
conclusion immediately had not an unnecessary 
air of mystery been imparted to the business by 
the issue of a Governmental order forbidding 
the transmission of any telegrams referring to 
the incident. This order itself created a new 
excitement among the lovers of liberty, who 
hold that the Government has no more right to 
interfere with the transmission of telegrams than 
to intercept letfers sent by post, and that mes- 
sages transmitted along the wires will not cease 
entirely to be dangerous until it is absolutely 
certain that the authorities are in no sense 
responsible for them—a certainty which cannot 
exist so long as any official meddling with free- 
dom of despatch is permitted. 





We learn that it has been finally decided to 
build a tramway from Naito Shinjiku, in Tokiyo, 
to Hachdji. The line will cross from the Ko- 
shiu-kaido to the Ome-kaido, and the route was 
surveyed a few days ago by members of the 
Tokiyo Tramway Company. This speculation 
seems a little hazardous, for it can scarcely he 
expected that the public will rest content for any 
lengthy period with a tramway as a means of 
connecting two places between which such a 
large traffic exists. The proprietors of the 
Tramway Company have probably been carried 
away by their recent successes. Since the 
plum-blossoms began to be attractive, it is said 
that each tram-car has netted from seventeen to 
eighteen yen per diem, the ordinary takings 
being only ten yer. 


In commenting upon the porcelains of the 
Old World and New, * Ceramicus" writes to 
the Pollery Gazette as follow: ‘The ancient 
dwellers in the Flowery Land must ever remain 
the master-potters of the world. They have 
supplied imitators with models and honest 
workers with inspiration. The influx of Oriental 
ideas, whose well-spring was in China, led to the 
European Renaissance. Persian art, modified 
by Saracen and Moor, lead to the pottery of 
Spain, Sicily, Italy, and France, Japanese 
porcelain is the basis of the Medician, the ear- 
liest made in Europe. Chinese porcelain insti- 
gated the experiments and researches which led 
to the invention of the soft or artificial pastes 
of France and England, to the discovery of 
Kaolin, and so tothe rise of Meissen and 
Sèvres. As a matter of fact, no product of 
later times equals the finer porcelains of the 
Far East" The writer has, however, evi- 
dently overlooked the fact that the influence 
of Persian pottery on the Chinese was of the 
greatest importance. Some time before ihe 
eleventh century of our era, many Chinese 
master-potters emigrated to Persia in order to 
study the ceramic art of that country; and the 
influence of their schooling is still felt in China, 
while-countless smaller forms of jars and vases 
were the direct outcome of Persian Art. Speci- 
mens are still extant which combine the two 
styles after a most curious and rather bizarre 
fashion, and many of the arabesques so fre- 
quently to be found on older Chinese porcelain 


are directly of Persian origin, 
* 











ane 

‘A rather surprising error is made by another 
writer in the same journal in speaking of an 
old Greek tazza or «wid, dating from 500 years 
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before the Chistian era. He says: “It is 
boldly painted, bearing beneath the bowl two 
quaint eyes, designed in Egyptian fashion; 
thus carrying one's thoughts back to an emblem 
of the most ancient of nations, and also to a 
superstition of the present day, for a Chinese 
junk even now needs two huge eyes on its prow 
to sce its way over the ocean." There could 
probably be no more different ‘superstitions " 
than the two mentioned. The eye, according to 
Chinese lore, really endows the junk with the 
power of vision; but in Ancient Egypt the eye, 
pronounced as a hieroglyph ar, was a symbol of 
the creative. power, and was in frequent use to 
represent the verbs “to do, to make, to create.” 
The cabbalistic employment of the Sacred Eye 
was undoubtedly due to the older Egyptian 
hieroglyph. The Greeks borrowed many ideas 
from the Egyptians, and, among others, frequently 
employed modified forms of hieroglyphs to ex- 
press similar ideas. The painted eyes on the 
old Greek tazza are evidently of the same origin. 





"TAMANIEB, where the second fight between the 
forces of Graham and Osman Digna occurred, 
was the head-quarters of the Arab Chief. There 
he kept his flocks and herds, lodged his women 
and children, and deposited his spoils, stores, and 
ammunition. It lies near the foot of the range 
of hills running north and south to the westward 
of Suakim, from which place it is about fifteen 
miles distant. Osman Digna retreated thither 
after the battle of Teb, and was followed by 
Graham’s force, which arrived within a mile of 
the rebel camp on the evening òf the rzth of 
March. The Arabs were hidden in trenches and 
pits. Their strength was about twelve thousand ; 
that of Graham less than four thousand. The 
English General proposed to attack at daylight, 
but the Arabs were impatient. They opened 
fire at 1 o'clock a.m., and in expectation of an 
onset the British forces were formed in square, 
but subsequently ordered to lie down as the 
enemy confined themselves to shooting. It is 
probable that Osman Digna had meditated a 
night assault, but the bright moonlight rendered 
such an operation too hazardous. The bullets 
of the Arabs were directed chiefly against the 
white ambulance waggons of the English, and 
the Surgeons, as well as Graham’s staff, had a 
warm time of it. In the end, however, this 
preliminary fusillade of five hours killed only 
one man and wounded three. The sun rose 
at six o'clock, and immediately a Gardiner 
Gun and a nine-pounder were trained on the 
Arabs. They were about 1,300 yards distant, 
and every shot took effect.  Athalf-past six, 
Stewart's cavalry came up, and took position 
on the British left. Shortly afterwards the 
enemy drew in his advanced troops and con- 
centrated his strength at his main position 
near the Tamai Wells. The English now com- 
menced their advance. They were divided into 
two brigades, each of which was formed in 
square. The Arabs did not wait tobe engaged, 
but rushed to the assault with devoted courage. 
Their onset was so impetuous that the advance 
of the leading brigade was checked for a moment, 
until the sailors, closing up, restored the onward 
impetus. No sooner was the advance resumed, 
however, than fresh hordes of the enemy hurled 
themselves on the squares. The Black Watch, 
which formed the front face of the second square, 
pushed forward at this point with such impetu- 
osity that the Arabs penetrated the square, and 
got possession of the guns. They seem to have 
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been absolutely indifferent to wounds and death. 
Dropping on their lands and knees, they crept 
under the muzzles of the Gatling guns, and then 
commenced slashing with their scimitars, a me- 
thod of fighting against which bayonets were not 
effective. Considerable confusion now ensued, 
The Sixty-fifth Regiment began to retreat, crowd- 
ing upon the Marines, with whom it became in- 
extricably mixed. The officers, however, did not 
lose command of the men, though it was found 
necessary to retire as much as 800 yards before 
the different corps could be disentangled and 
the square reformed, At this period the struggle 
is said to have been terrible. The Arabs dashed 
forward, those in the front content if their corpses 
might serve to embarrass the bayonets of the 
British and receive their bullets. Nearly all the 
non-commissioned officers of the Black Watch 
were speared or shot. The newspaper reporters 
and other non-combatants joined in the fight, 
using their revolvers with considerable effect. 
When the square resumed its onward movement 
the bodies of six hundred Arabs were lying at 
one of itsangles. The Hussars now trotted for- 
ward to get between the Arabs and Sinkat, in 
hope of saving the families of the massacred 
garrison, At the same time the troops rushed 
on to recover their lost guns. This onset carried 
the British into Osman Digna's camp, and the 
battle was virtually over. Nevertheless, the 
Arabs would not fly. They walked slowly and 
sullenly away, ''Sauntering as if in a bazaar, 
with arms folded or swinging by their sides.” 
Not a few were shot down, but this did not ac- 
celerate the pace of the survivors. It was plain 
that they did not believe in their defeat, or were 
stupified by a catastrophe against which heaven 
ought to have protected them. It was impos- 
sible to take prisoners. The wounded Arabs 
would lie motionless on the ground, without 
uttering a groan or making a sound of any 
sort, until an opportunity presented itself to 
stab the advancing troops. Kind treatment did 
not abate their ferocity. One man attempted 
to kill Colonel Stewart while the latter's aide-de- 
camp was bringing him water. The English 
soldiers marched among the wounded “as among. 
so many vipers.” At 11.40 a.m., Graham tele- 
graphed from Osman Digna's sometime strong- 
hold :—“ The camp of the enemy has been taken 
after hard fighting since eight o'clock this 
morning.” The British loss was 202 men and 
thirteen officers : that of the rebels is uncertain, 
but it must have been from four to six thousand. 
Fifteen hundred corpses were found in one 
trench. Osman Digna’s nephew and many Arab 
chiefs were among the dead. The troops then 
proceeded to destroy the ammunition of the 
rebels. In one store they found 2,000 Reming- 
ton rifles. The camp and the villages in the 
neighbourhood were set on fire. Osman Digna, 
before the battle, had gone to a holy place, 
twenty miles distant, to pray for success. He 
returned, however, and took part in the combat, 
only flying after defeat became inevitable. The 
hero of the day on the English side appears to 
have been Adam Fraser, the biggest man in the 
Black Watch. He bayonetted twelve Arabs 
during the fight. Drummond of the same 
regiment killed Osman Digna nephew. Dur- 
ing the night after the battle, parties of Arabs 
wandered over the field uttering heart-rending 
cries of grief when they found the dead bodies 
of their friends literally piled in heaps. It 
was thought that this crushing blow had com- 
pletely demoralized Osman Digna, but such 
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was not the case. Five days later, he had suc- 
ceeded in rallying two thousand of his followers 
with whom he returned to the neighbourhood of ` 
Tamanieb. Admiral Hewett, meanwhile, had 
offered a reward of £1,000 for Osman's head, 
but this proclamation was withdrawn almost im- 
mediately by order of the British Government. 
By the 24th of March, several sheiks, formerly 
allied with Osman, had given in their submis- 
sion to General Graham, but at the same time 
it became plain that another blow must be struck 
at the rebel leader. On the 26th, therefore, 
the troops again moved towards Tamanieb. 
A reconnaissance showed Osman encamped, with 
a force of about 3,000, at the head of the 
Tamanieb valley, from which position he was 
dislodged the following morning without dif- 
ficulty. This terminated the campaign, not a 
moment too soon, however, for the troops suf- 
fered terribly from the heat in their last advance 
against the rebels. 


‘Tue telegrams indicate that at the end of March 
the position of the Gladstone Cabinet was deemed 
very precarious. The Colonial Secretary, Earl 
Derby, and the Lord High Chancellor, Lord 
Selborne, were said to be opposed to any use of 
English troops in the Soudan, and to have 
reminded the Premierof his Mid-Lothian speeches 
when he declared :—“ It is disgraceful that a 
nation whom we call savages should, in defence 
of their native land, offer their naked bodies to 
the arms of European science, and be killed by 
the hundred thousand for doing with rude, 
ignorant courage what were, for them, duties of 
patriotism.” Mr. Gladstone used these words 
of the Afghans, but their applicability to the case 
of the Soudanese Arabs is inconveniently plain. 
It is inevitable that people should ask how the 
Minister who “denounced the massacres of 
Cabul and Candahar could sanction those of 
Teb and Tamanieb.” Mr. Gladstone himself is 
reported to have struggled hard against the 
necessity of such seeming inconsistency, though 
his scruples look a little excessive to persons 
who reflect that the fighting done by Graham 
was intended to prevent more terrible disasters, 
and that the whole aim of British policy was to 
restore to the Arabs the independence they seek. 
A Conservative victory appears to have been all 
but snatched by surprise on the night of March 
15th, when Labouchtre, Richard, and Cowen 
organized a sudden assault upon the ranks of 
the Government. The “Irish guerillas” threw 
their forces into the army of the malcontents, 
and the Government was only saved by a paltry 
majority of 15. This set people thinking over the 
strength of the two parties. The election in 
1880 gave the following results, after the dis- 
franchisement, or suspension of the writs, of 7 


constituencies :— 
Liberals 
Conservatives 
Home Rulers 


Thus the Liberals had a majority over the Con- 
servatives of 112, and over the Conservatives 
and Home Rulers combined of 50. As the 
numbers now stand, they show a somewhat 


different state of affairs, viz :— 
Liberals... a decrease of 13 
Conservatives .. an increase of 10 
Home Rulers ... 6 . an increase of 3 
The Liberal majority is, therefore, reduced to 


89 over the Conservatives and to 24 over the 
Conservatives and Home Rulers combined— 
figures too small to inspire much confidence. 
In addition to the party in the Cabinet which 
opposed the use of English troops in the 
Soudan, there was said to be another, and a 
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stronger, party in favour of a more prolonged| 
occupation of Egypt proper than Mr. Gladstone 
cared to contemplate. Under these circum- 
stances, the London journals discussed the im- 
minent prospect of a dissolution of Parliament, 
and Mr. Parnell announced that all his disposi- 
tions were made for the new campaign, when 
he proposed to contest go seats and hoped to 
carry 75. Meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone was con- 
fined to bed by laryngeal catarrh, and a visit to 
the South of France was talked of as absolutely 
necessary. Indeed the Zazce/ went so far as to 
recommend the Premier to accept a peerage, 
but the Daily News stoutly denied that Mr. 
Gladstone had any intention of resigning, and 
announced that he would speedily return to 
work. The various rumours were at their 
height a month ago, and inasmuch as the tele- 
graph has brought us no news of a dissolution, 
and as Mr. Gladstone resumed his place in 
the house on March 31st, it may be presumed 
that all the predictions, except that of the Daily 
News, were incorrect. Little stomach as the 
Liberal Cabinet may have for fighting, Earl 
Granville has informed Turkey that England 
cannot leave the Soudan until the prestige of her 
arms is fully vindicated. 


Tue following telegrams, dated at London, 
March 22nd, throw a good dead of light on 
General Gordon’s position. Later news tells 
that Gordon was successful in the battle on the 
16th March, to which these telegrams allude, 
but his success was not sufficient to drive back 
the Arabs, as we find that, four days later 
(March 20th), Khartoum was surrounded by 
rebels whose numbers were increasing :— 

A despatch to The Times from Khartoum, dated 
March 14, says :—“ Six thousand rebels face the palace 
on the right bank of the Nile. They recently fired 
upon 300 blacks, who were sent down the river for 
wood, and killed 100 of them. General Gordon states 
that the garrison at Kassala is holding out strongly. 
General Gordon restricts himself to the defence of 
Khartoum, owing to the assembling of the rebels in 
this district. Produce continues to enter Khartoum 
from the south, south-west, and south-east. General 
Gordon has armed many of the inhabitants, but they 
can do but little against the mass of rebels fronting 
Khartoum, 

The expedition to relieve Halfaya consisted of 
1,200 men in three steamers. The men were concealed 
in the hold to avoid the fire of the Arabs on the banks 
of the river. "The expedition returned to Khartoum, 
having rescued the garrison, raised the siege and 
captured many cattle and arms. The expedition lost 
only two men. There were great rejoicings over the 
victory and an enthusiastic demonstration in honor of 
General Gordon. 

General Gordon will attack the Arabs opposite the 
town on March 16th. 

Clifford Lloyd, Under Secretary of the Interior, has 
ordered the release of 125 untried prisoners confined 
in the jails at Assiout and Esneh. Some of them have 
been imprisoned for years. 

A caravan has arrived at Suakim from Berber. 

The feeling of disquiet in regard to General Gordon 
has been lessened but not extinguished by the news to 
March rs. His position is regarded as extremely 
precarious, It is felt that the curtain has again fallen 
upon Khartoum at a most critical moment. Until the 
issue of the battle between General Gordon and the 
Arab army on the 16th is known the anxiety for his 
fate will continue unabated, But even if General Gordon 
was successful in that engagement it is now generally 
recognized that his mission is a failure, 

The rescue of the Egyptian garrisons from the 
Soudan is now admitted to be impossible without the 
intervention of English forces. The latest despatches 
received at Cairo from General Gordon indicate that he 
supposes an English force is on the way to Khartoum. 

The absence of advices from Berber is a source of 
fear that General Gordon was repulsed in the battle of 
the 16th. He is hemmed in at Khartoum on all sides, 
and maintains his position in the expectation that an 
English army will speedily appear to give him succour,” 

It is reported that in the Cabinet meeting to-day 
despatches from Cairo were considered which stated 
that the immediate danger of the fall of Khartoum was 
over. But Sir Evelyn Baring, the British Minister at 
Cairo, urges the despatch of a British contingent to 
Berber either by way of Korosko or two squadrons 
from the troops at Suakim. 























The Marquis of Hartington, Secretary of State for 
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War, has appointed a council at the War Office. It is 
believed that the Cabinet isin favor of an expedition 
from Suakim. 

In view of the likelihood of a joint naval and military 
expedition up the Nile, the Admiralty has directed 
Admiral Hay to survey the upper waters of that stream 
50 as to learn whether it would be feasible to send gun- 
boats thither. Several naval officers have left Alexan- 
dria to carry out the survey. 

It is believed in Suakim, from the latest intelligence 
received from the rebels’ position, that Osman Digna's 
forces have almost entirely deserted 





A TELEGRAX in the San Francisco papers, dated 
Washington, March 27th, announces Mr. Sar- 
gent's transfer from Berlin to St. Petersburg, 
thus :— 


The nomination of Sargent to be Minister to Russia 
was a total surprise to most persons at the Capitol 
to-day. It was not delivered to the Senate until Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen had spent an hour or more at the 
Capitol with the purpose, it is conjectured, of preparing 
the leading members of that body for its reception. 
When it was laid before the Senate in executive session 
afew questions were asked and briefly answered, to 
the effect that the transfer, though not reported or 
even suggested by Minister Sargent, will doubtless 
be agreeable to him, and would also undoubtedly 
be productive of good results as a matter of national 
policy, although in what manner was not stated 
or asked, The Senate, thereupon, accepting these 
assurances of the members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, confirmed the nomination by unanimous 
consent, There is good reason for believing that this 
action was based not only upon the belief that Sar- 
gent's transfer—which, in European estimation, is a. 
diplomatic promotion—would be agreeable to him and 
avert, possibly, further unpleasantness from personal 
hostilities, but also upon the prevalent impression that 
the position of American Minister at the Court of 
Berlin will significantly and for an indefinite time be 
left vacant. Secretary Frelinghuysen sent the follow- 
ing telegram to Minister Sargent this evening :— 

Sanornt, Minister to Berlin :—The President approves entirely 
of your course in the Lasker matter. Yon have done nothing but 
Shy the instructions of this Government therein.” The President, 
Minister to Ste Petersburg, and your nomination, without re- 
terence to any committees was immediately and unanimously 
Contrmed by the American Senate. This action isa manifest 
appreciation of your worth, and does you an honor of which any 
citizen might be proud. 

Signed) 























Preuincnuyses. 
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In reference to this the A Z/a says, editorially :— 
“ President Arthur has sent in to the Senate the 
name of A. A. Sargent for confirmation as Mini- 
ster to Russia, vice Hunt, deceased. Several 
constructions can be placed upon this act. It 
may, for example, be a fact that Germany has 
given our Government an unofficial intimation 
that Sargent’s removal was desirable. In this 
view, the reported reconciliation of Bismarck and 
the American Minister would appear to be a 
diplomatic sham and a politic pretence. There 
was something about the sudden abandonment 
of the crusade against Sargent so different from 
Bismarck's usual tenacious adherence to his dis- 
likes as to raise a presumption that his unex- 
pected access of geniality was due to the 
knowledge that the cause of his irritation was 
about to be removed. But, again, it may be that 
this step was determined on by President Arthur 
without any hint from Germany other than the 
attacks made on Sargent by the semi-official news- 
papers of Berlin. But, in any event, it is certain 
that the President believed it would improve the 
state of our relations with Germany to replace 
Sargent with some man in respect to whom the 
same causes of friction did not exist. The St. 
Petersburg mission having fallen vacant, the 
opportunity to make this change at Berlin in a 
manner that is not humiliating to the pride of 
Minister Sargent happily presented itself and 
has been taken advantage of. The Russian 
mission is, like that to Germany, one of the first 
class and therefore the transfer does not involve 
any descent in rank for Mr. Sargent, though, in- 
asmuch as St. Petersburg is a less pleasant place 
of residence than Berlin, it is not to be sup- 
posed that Sargent would have desired the trans- 
fer unless circumstances had arisen to make his 
further stay at Berlin unpleasant. 





Tue news from Korea could not well be worse. 
There is every symptom of the approach of a 
great famine, which promises to confound all 
classes alike in a most miserable condition. 
This is due not alone to the failure of the 
crops, although several districts last year reaped 
very scanty harvests, but also to the absolutely 
poverty-stricken condition of the people, and 
the total stagnation of trade. Things have 
been rapidly going from bad to worse during 
the last six months, and the climax of wretched- 
ness has evidently not yet been reached. The 
rapacity of the petty traders knows no bounds ; 
paupers overrun the streets and die of starva- 
tion in the public thoroughfares; robberies are 
of constant occurrence everywhere, while the 
authorities appear positively powerless to stem 
the current of adversity. A few days ago, we 
had occasion to speak of Korea’s troubles, but 
the latest intelligence proves that the country’s 
horizon is growing ever darker, and no help 
seems forthcoming from any side. Ifthe moral 
and physical condition of Korea appears to be 
wretched, the political state of the country is not 
reported as much better. “A spirit of enervation 
and inaction is noticeable everywhere,” says 
the correspondent of the iyu Shimbun, “and 
the whole country is in a lamentable con- 
dition.” Official bribery is openly practiced, 
and Korean officialdom appears to be as cor- 
rupt as possible. Many of the Ministers and 
other dignitaries hold no less than six different 
appointments in order to eke out their scanty 
salaries, to the great confusion of public busi- 
ness. The different offices held by one man 
are by no means of a similar nature, so that 
the office-holder should by rights be an “ ad- 
mirable Crichton” in order to fulfil his multiplex 
duties. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Min 
Yong-mok, has, for example, been appointed 
Superintendent of Coast Defence; while the 
ubiquitous Von Méllendorff, Adviser to the 
Cabinet and Vice-President of the Foreign 
Office, has been made Superintendent of the 
Mint. He intends striking off much finer and 
better coins than those issued a short time ago, 
but, as the Fiyw Shimbun quaintly observes, 
“the new copper coins emit a most horrible 
smell.” In speaking of the state of the politi- 
cians at Soul, the ii Shimpo waxes wroth on 
the subject of the dismay caused by the rumoured 
approach of the Chinese soldiery under Go 
Kei-cho. The fact that the boasting statements 
of an inebriated Chinaman at Nam Yang should 
cause a perfect reign of terror in the capital 
proves how deep-rooted are the fears of the 
Korean Government when China frowns,—or is 
supposed to frown. Prince Kung, probably the 
only friend of Korea in the Peking Cabinet, 
is no longer in power. His party has been 
* shattered " by the machinations of Shun, who 
is all for the increase of China's territorial posses- 
sions and for the enduring fame of the Manchu 
dynasty. In a word, the Hermit Kingdom has 
been quickly and not over-tenderly divested of 
its mysterious shell of isolation, and the curious 
grub has turned out a remarkably dingy moth. 


Amone the many obituary notices of the late Mr. 
Chenery, editor of Zhe Zimes, that published by 
the Spectator is, perhaps, the most outspoken. 
It says, almost in so many words, that the great 
Oriental Scholar was not suited to succeed 
Sterling or John Delane ; that he was, in short, 
“an accomplished Professor or wide-minded 
savant, rather than a journalist." Among the 
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instances given by the Spectator of the mistakes 
he made in reading the signs of the times, we 
are told that he was “entirely at sea as to ordi- 
nary English opinion on the Ilbert Dill." "This 
strong statement is, ve are convinced, not one 
whit too strong. It seemed to us when the 
sound of the storm raised in India by Lord 
Ripons reform reached Japan, that the measure 
was a logical and. inevitable sequel to the policy 
which Great Britain has consistently pursued in 
her Eastern empire during the past fifty years, 
and that the only reasonable objection which 
could be urged against it was prematureness. 
The Times, however, from the very first assumed 
an attitude of uncompromising hostility to the 
bill, not on the ground of untimeliness, but as 
radically faulty in principle. That opposition, 
culminating as it did in an unseemly and un- 
English attack upon Lord Ripons religious 
apostacy, will long be remembered as a most un- 
happy episode in the career of the great journal. 





Tue American Silk Journal for March contains 
the following :—“ Mr. Amos Marshall and Mr. 
John Jewett, both of Paterson, who have for a 
considerable time been connected with Pelgram 
& Meyer's mill, will soon start for Japan, with 
the intention of making that country their per- 
manent home. They will engage there in the 
business of reeling and shipping raw silk. We 
learn by the Guardian that it is their intention 
to send for some machinery-in the Fall to take 
the place of the imperfect mechanism used in 
Japan, the same apparatus that has been used 
there for hundreds of years, and that the im- 
provements they propose to introduce will prob- 
ably revolutionize the whole business. New 
York importers to whom they have explained 
their scheme have already given them orders for 
more silk than they can ship for some time to 
come, and there being no trouble about foreigners 
locating themselves in the country, Western 
capital and management being always welcome, 
it is thought that the gentlemen will achieve a 
great success.” The foreign silk merchants of 
Japan will be somewhat amused at this, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, rather startling state- 
ment. No doubt Messrs. Marshall and Jewett 
will find plenty of opportunities in the shipping 
of raw silk, but we beg to differ with regard to 
the reeling part of the story. American machi- 
nery is certainly not celebrated for recling raw 
silk, and it appears not to be known to our 
trans-Pacific friends that the machinery in use 
in this country is of quite recent construc- 
tion, made after the best French and Italian 
models, and most decidedly not “the same 
apparatus that has been used for hundreds 
of years." The programme sketched out by the 
gentlemen above-named sounds well, and is no 
doubt eminently acceptable to the New York 
merchants referred to, but as a matter of fact 
Messrs. Marshall and Jewett would only be able 
to build and run their filature at one of the treaty 
ports, thanks to the eminently satisfactory ar- 
rangement under which foreigners reside in 
Japan, namely, exterritorial jurisdiction ; conse- 
quently they would find that their ideas “ about 
foreigners locating themselves in the country " 
are slightly fades. They would also soon dis- 
cover that they could not go into the silk dis- 
tricts themselves and purchase cocoons. But 
presuming, for the sake of argument, that they 
were permitted to do so, they would be heavily 
handicapped as against Japanese in the matter 
of transport and in many other ways, and would 
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find that their competitors would soon run the 
reeling concern “ off the rails,” even if some of 
the Awaisha did not ruin the new “ shipping” 
business by direct export. We are much in- 
clined to the belief that Messrs. Marshall and 
Jewett are pursuing an ignis fatuus. 


Tur Tokiyo Charity Hospital is an institution 
so worthy of support that we venture to bring it 
again to our readers' notice by laying before them 
the rules for its establishment and maintenance, 
inorder that persons desirous of contributing 
may have no difficulty in carrying out their good 
intentions : 


1.—The Hospital shall be called the Tokio Charity 
Hospital and its site shall be at Shiba, Atagocho, Ni- 
chome, No 8. 

2.—The Hospital shall be maintained by voluntary 
subscriptions. 

3.— The term of subscription is five years: payment 
to be made in one of the three following ways :— 

(a) Those who bind themselves to pay a thou- 
sand Yen or upwards are not. required to pay 
down the whole sum at once, but only 10 per 
cont. of the sum as yearly interest in monthly 

- —— er half-yearly instalments, 

(8) Those who bind themselves to pay from so 
to goo yen are also not required to pay the 
whole šum, but only 12 per cent. on Joss 
yearly interest in monthly or half-yearly 
instalments, 

(c) A sum of more than a hundred yen paid 
down in full will be kept by the Hospital and 
its interest alone will be made use of, the 
original sum being paid back at the end of the 
term if required, 

4.—Donations whether in money or kind will be ac- 
cepted, e.g., chairs, bedding, clothes, cotton-wool, linen, 
stockings, paper, rice, miso, soy, etc. 

5.—Those who pledge themselves to subscribe to- 

wards the funds of the Hospital should fil in and send 
the agreement paper to the Hospital in the follow- 
ing form .— 

















A or R suliseription 
To the Tokio Charity Hospital 


... Jen per month or . 


1 agree to pay 
the interest of the sam mentioned from 


en per half-year as 
2 math of ws year 








of Meiji for a term of five years 
Date, 





C subscription. 
To the Tokio Charity Hospital 










ve and agree that th 
on behalf of the Hospital 
aterm ot live 

(signatus 





inter 








the 
Date. 





—A special collector having receipts impressed 
the Hospital seal will be sent round monthly or half- 
ly to the Subscribers. 
7.—Tickets of recommendation will be sent to the 
subscribers who are requested to sign their names and 
append the names of the patients whom they may 
recommend when sending any such to the Hospital. 
The tickets of recommendation will be issued at the 
rate of one ticket to every two yen paid down. 
8.—Any patient desirous of receiving the Hospital 
treatment must bring with him a ticket of recommenda- 
tion, but temporary relief will be afforded to those who 
meet with any serious accident or are taken seriously 
ill in the streets, even without a ticket. Six tickets 
will be required for admission into the wards and one 
ticket for an out-patient. 




















Police Force may take a mea- 
sure of comfort in the fact that the heavy shower 
of hostile criticism to which they are subjected 
by a portion of the foreign press of Yokohama, 
is not altogether unknown in other countries 
when newspapers comment upon municipal 
protectors. The San Francisco papers have 
recently had ‘ Robert" on the carpet, and the 
Alta, defending the force as a class, says of the 
individual :—He is the butt for all kinds of 
ridicule and abuse. If a comrade falls from 
grace, the whole force is condemned, and people 
say, “ What else can you expect from a police- 
man?" Ifa criminal evades pursuit for a time, 
people say “ the police are in with him." When 
he is caught, they say, “ Guess he had no more 
money to put up, and so the police did not care 
to screen him longer." If a riot occurs, they 
say, “ Can't the police stop it?” If the police 
stop it, the papers are full of police brutality. 








No matter what they do, or do not do, their 
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actions are misconstrued. To such an extent is 
this carried that when a policeman does err the 
force of criticism is powerless.” 


In the Foreign Relations of the United States for 
1882, the following despatch is printed, from 
the United States Minister in Tokiyo to Mr. 
Frelinghuysen :— 


Sir: Herewith I beg leave to inclose for your in- 
formation an extract from the report of Sir James 
Bain, ex-lord provost of Glasgow, and recently made 
by that gentleman to the Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
merce, together with the words of approval thereof bj 
the British Mercantile Gasette, as published in the 
Japan Gazette of the 24th instant. 

Sir James Bain, you will please observe, was ap. 
pointed the representative of the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce to the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce, 
and was requested to gather information concerning 
the commercial relations between Great Britain and 
the countries of the East. The extract from his report, 
which is inclosed, treats only of Japan, and points out 
the disadvantages to commerce arising from the terri- 
torial restrictions of existing treaties. 

Referring tothe desire of the treaty powers to openthe 
empire to foreign trade, Sir James reports that he was 
informed by the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that the Japanese Government might grant the liberty 
of trading everywhere in this empire, but only on 
condition of foreigners becoming amenable to the 
native tribunals; but adds that the foreign powers 
insist upon the privilege of general trade without the 
condition. The Mercantile Gazette remarks :— 

We are disposed to agree ir James in considering such 

franygement perfec , more especially as the laws 

an'are now based on those of” England and France, and as 


stering justice, postal, and educational 
bear favorable comparison with those of most 


















Jrstem of aim 
arrangements, 
oar aie. 

When the actual condition of Japan comes to be 
better understood by foreign states—her wonderful 
progress in the knowledge of good government and 
judicial administration—it seems to me that just men 
everywhere will concur with Sir James that the pro- 
position of Japan is perfectly equitable and ought to be 
accepted by the treaty powers. 

It is clear to my mind that the European states do 








not intend to release Japan, China, or any of the 
Oriental nations from European rule and European 
government so long as they can prevent it. It is not 


uncommon to see in European journals the announce- 
ment that the proposition to relieve Japan at any time, 
however remote, from the existing foreign control of 
her affairs, is not to be entertained by the great powers. 

‘The world moves, knowledge advances among men 
and nations, and through its resistless power the 
people of the East must regain their lost liberties, 

I have, &c., Jxo, A. Bixonaw. 


It is interesting to observe that ‘ knowledge " is 
the great factor upon which Mr. Bingham relies 
to change the mood of indifference, and too 
often of injustice, exhibited by Western countries 
towarls Japan. Yet, after all, the persons 
among whom one would expect to find least 
ignorance, are apparently most bigoted and 
most selfishly conservative. It is the old story, 
none so blind as those that will not see. What 
we must hope is that the world will ** move on," 
and leave the ignorant omniscients to watch, 
from a distance, the better fortune they might 
have shared—leave them in the full enjoyment of 
their 2a peas corpus, and of astagnating trade that 
demands no wearisome perigrinations in strange 
places, or “disputing of vantage grounds" in 
inland markets. 





Ir has been finally determined to form an in- 
fantry corps in Tokiyo University. Uniform, 
arms, and a small pecuniary allowance will be 
furnished by the Government. Itis said that a 
number of the students have signified a desire 
to pay their own expenses. Apparently Japan is 
resolved to throw away the advantages nature has 
placed within her reach. To Western eyes her 
greatest good fortune in these days of military 
mania is that her situation and circumstances 
enable her to dispense with large armaments. 
But it appears that she does not think so herself. 





We are informed that the Messageries Maritimes 
steamship Godavery, bringing the next French 
mail, with dates from Marseilles to the 16th March, 
leit Hongkong on Wednesday at six a.m. 
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THE NEW CLUB IN 
= 

E learn that measures are in active 
progress with a to the 
formation of a Tokiyo Club for Japanese 
and Foreigners the new building, 
called the Rokumei-kwan. In the speech 
delivered by His Excellency the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs on the occasion of 
opening the building, and subsequently 
published in these columns, it will be 
remembered that the chief object of the 
institution was explained as a desire 
to promote social intercourse between 
Foreigners and Japanese—an object which 
can scarcely be better pursued than by the 
step now contemplated. There has, of 
course, been some difficulty in arranging 
the preliminaries for an institution. which 
is comparatively new in Japan. Clubs do 
exist in the Capital, but it cannot be said 
that their success hitherto has been signal, 
or that any attempt has been made to 
organize them on acosmopolitan basis. The 
Naval Club, which was formed nine or ten 
years ago, admitted Foreigners, but only as 
honorary members, and its promoters do 
not appear to have aspired at establishing 
a cuisine à la Européenne, or even à la 
Faponnaise. They contented themselves 
with facilities for billiards and go, and a 
reading room on a limited scale. It is, 
however, an essential feature in the pro- 
gramme of the Rokumei-kwan's founders 


TOKIYO. 


view 


in 


that no distinction whatever shall be made 
between Japanese and Foreign members. 
Both are to be admitted on precisely the 
same footing, and both are to enjoy the 
same rights and privileges. 
are doubtless aware that the cost of erect- 
ing the Rokumei-kwan was defrayed out of 
a fund subscribed by the various Govern- 
mental Departments in the Capital, and 
that a part of the building will in future be 
used for purposes to which the Yenriyo- 
kwan has hitherto been applied. Under 
these circumstances, the most natural way 
to set about preparing a constitution for 
the new Club was to form a committee 
of gentlemen representing the different 
branches of the might 
then proceed to nominate honorary mem- 
bers, draw up rules and regulations, and 
elect a nucleus of active members. This 
has been done. We understand that the 
rules have been prepared, and will be 
issued in a few days, while the first elec- 
tion of active members took place on the 
18th instant. We are not yet in a position 
to explain the conditions of eligibility for 
membership, but we learn that they will 
be regulated in general by.the principles 
observed in first-class European or Ame- 


Our readers 


service, who 


rican institutions of a similar nature. The 
spacious and comfortable qualities of the 
building, as well as its very convenient 
situation within five minutes' drive of the 
Shinbashi terminus, are familiar to the 
public, and as all the interior arrange- 
ments are to be made on the lines of a 
Foreign Club, it is difficult to overestimate 
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the advantages which the institution will 
confer on the Foreign residents both of the 
Capital and of Yokohama. It will be no 
trivial blessing to be able to count ona 
good dinner and a comfortable place to 
spend the evening whenever one visits 
Tokiyo, and to know that the Capital 
offers way-farers some hospitality other 
than the very fifth-rate accommodation 
for man and beast—principally the latter— 
furnished by the Seiyoken and its com- 
peers. The establishment of the Roku- 
met-kwan distinguished, indeed, by 
some exceptionally fortunate features. 


is 


building of such dimensions, we might almost 
say magnificence, could scarcely have been 
erected for useas a Club by any association of 
private gentlemen, during the next half-cen- 


tury, at all events ; and yet a building of less 





pretensions would scarcely have possessed 
attractions sufficient to give initial impetus 
to an enterprise so unprecedented in 
Japan. Apart, however, from these material 
advantages, we regard the founding of a 
cosmopolitan Club in Tokiyo as a most 
happy event. More than a moiety of the 
reserve and distrust which at present dis- 
figure the social intercourse of Japanese 








and Forcigners—if, indeed, any real social 
intercourse can be said to exist—is due to 
the inferiority of the class of Japanese with 
whom Foreigners are brought into contact 
It would be difficult to 
conceive anything less calculated to pro- 
mote mutual good-feeling, than the condi- 


at the open ports. 


tions existing at Yokohama, where a coterie |? 


of rusé, but not over-refined, Japanese 
have laid seige to the Foreign Settlement, 
and combined their forces so adroitly that 
the people within the lines are virtually 
helpless. Of the latter, it may truly be said 
that they are considerably above the aver- 
age of foreigners in point of intellect and 
respectability : of the former, that they are 
still farther below the average of Japanese. 
It is not pleasant to know that whatever 
industry and shrewdness one may employ 
to compete with one’s fellow-residents, 
the advantage of that competition is ul- 
timately reaped by an army of confederates, 
who, fattening on the proceeds of their 
unique opportunities, see in every fresh 
access of foreign rivalry an additional 
This 
sort of thing does not conduce to convi- 
viality and good-fellowship. We should 
like to see Foreigners able to get away al- 
together from the elements that surround 
them at the open ports, and to asso: 





chance for Japanese combination. 


iate 
freely with a class of Japanese whose 
thoughts travel sometimes in other grooves 
than those of yarns, shirtings, silk, sand 
tea, and who have risen from a social basis 
a little loftier than that of hucksters and 
It cannot, perhaps, be ex- 
pected that the new Club will immediately 
work any very radical change in these re- 
spects, but it is a considerable step in the 
right direction, and we are persuaded that 
its results will amply repay the enterprise 
and liberality of its promoters. 
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JAPAN'S INHERENT RIGHTS. 
FRONS RH 

HE Manchester Guardian has begun 
tointerest itself actively in the ques- 

tion of Japanese treaty revision. We re- 
produced, in a recent issue, an able article 
from its columns on the subject of customs 
duties, and we now find another on the still 
more important subject of exterritoriality :— 


The chief difficulty in the way of the revision of 
the Japanese treaties appears to be the question of 
rritoriality, in other words, the question of 
jurisdiction over Foreign Residents in Japan. 
There appears to be no reason to doubt that the 
japanese authorities, whether from a consideration 
of national pride or for other reasons, are extremel: 
anxious to exercise full jurisdiction over all resi- 
dents within their borders. And there can be no 
doubt that much may be said in favour of Japan's 
claim to be placed as a civilised Power on a footing 
of perfect equality with all Western Powers ; indeed 
it would appear that the Government of the United 
States is disposed to admit the justice of Japan's 
claim to have this last token of her former bar- 
barism—the imposition of foreign tribunals—abo- 
lished. On the other hand, the foreign commercial 
community in Japan appear to regard the sugges- 
tion with grave anxiety. Whether Japan can 
fairly be considered civilised or not, foreign re- 
sidents view with intense repugnance the idea of 
their being left to the mercy of native courts ; and 
even if it be contended that this feeling is due 
solely to prejudice or to national pride on their 
part, there is still every. prospect that the abolition 
of ex-territorial rights would be a serious blow 
to foreign commercial confidence in Japan, and 
would go a long way towards weakening the 
footing which foreign traders have obtained there. 
This would scarcely be in the interest of Japan 
itself, whose political importance in the East 
depends very largely upon her close associations 
with the Western Powers, and whose develop- 
ment for some time to come must largely depend 
upon foreign capital and enterprise. ‘The Japanese 
Government has apparently offered to throw open 
the interior of the country to foreign residence and 
trade, but only on condition that foreigners in 
l are made subject to Japanese laws and 
With this condition attached, the foreign 
ts appear to regard even the proposed 
opening-up of the interior asa worthless conces- 
sion, and distinctly prefer to bcar the ills they have 
rather than fly to others that they know not of. 
And if foreigners were made subject to Japanese 
courts it is difficult to see how such a change could 
be opposed in China. It is understood that the 
British and other European Governments have re- 
mained firm on this point. The instructions sent 
out to their representatives in Japan authorise such 
readjustment of the Customs duties as will be 
ely to bring into the Japanese exchequer a sum 
double the revenue at present collected. Although 
articles consumed by foreigners will be subjected 
to higher duties, the bulk of the increased duties 
will fall upon the native consumers. With a view 
to the future, the Japanese authorities have also 
asked that the duration of the tariff and treaties 
may be absolutely limited to ten years. Taking 
into consideration all the circumstances, it seems 
probable that the impending treaty revision will 
resolve itself simply into a modification of the 
duties. 

The Manchester Guardian treats this 
question in a singularly superficial manner. 
The desire of the Japanese Government to 
recover its powers of jurisdiction is lightly 
referred to “a consideration of national 
pride" or "other reasons. A leading 
English journal might be expected to show 
a more appreciative and sympathetic spirit 
in discussing such a matter. English states- 
men, at all events, are sufficiently explicit 
and unequivocal in their utterances when, 
by any chance, an attempt is made to claim 
exemption from the operation of British 
laws for the subjects of a foreign Power 
residing within the limits of British juris- 
diction. A case in point occurred only 
three years ago, when the Government of 
the United States endeavoured to set up 


a distinction between the liability of natu- 
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ralized Americans and the liability of 
British subjects in respect of unlawful acts 
committed, or about to be committed, in 
Ireland. Earl GRANVILLE then (Junc 24th, 
1881) addressed to Sir E. THORNTON a 
despatch, subsequently published in the 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States, containing the following remarkable 
assertions :— 


The right of every State to subject foreigners 
within its limits, no less than its own subjects, to 
every law made for the maintenance of law and 
order, is an undisputed principle of the law of 
nations, and is a right necessarily inherent in the 
Sovereignty of every independent community. 
‘The principle is universally recognized, and is well 
stated by the great French jurist Portalis, as 
quoted by Sir Robert Phillimore in his “ Com- 
mentaries upon International Law,” vol. I. cap 
XVIIL., Section 334, p. 454:—Chague Etat a le 
droit de veiller à sa conservation, et c'est dans ce 
droit que réside la sonveraineté. Or, comment un 
État pourrait il se conserver et maintenir, s'il 
existait dans son sein des hommes qui pussent im- 
punément enfreindre sa police et troubler sa tran- 
quillité? Le pouvoir souverain me pourrait 
remplir la fin pour laquelle il est établi, si des 
hommes étrangers ou nationaux étaient idépendants 
de ce pouvoir. Il ne peut étre limité, ni quant 
aux choses, ni quant aux personnes. Il n'est. rien 
s'il west tout. La qualité d'itranger ne saurait 
étre une exception légitime pour celui qui s'en 
prévaut contre la. puissance publique qui régit le 
pays dans lequel il réside. Habiter le territoire, 
c'est se soumettre à la souveraineté, 


Itought to be remembered that the par- 
ticular measure whose exercise as against 
American citizens elicited this assertion, 
was an extraordinary piece of legislation, 
which, however necessary, was plainly op- 
posed to all the principles of personal 
liberty, inasmuch as it conferred on the 
authorities power to arrest and detain in 
prison foran indefinite period, without trial, 
persons suspected of designs against the 
public peace. Yet even from the operation 
of this class of laws Earl GRANVILLE 
emphatically repudiated the right of any 
foreign Power to claim exemption for its 
nationals residing in British territory, and 
held that to admit such exemption would be 
to surrender “a right necessarily inherent 
in the sovereignty of every independent 
community.” Mr. BLAINE, too, in the 
course of the correspondence to which this 
contention led, recorded his assent that, 
“the right of every Government in this 
respect is absolute and sovereign, and every 
person who voluntarily brings himself within 
the jurisdiction of the country, whether 
permanently or temporarily, is subject to 
the operation of its laws, whether he be a 
citizen or mere resident. 
familiar principle, no more is conceded to 
Great Britain than every country may of 
tight demand, and it is one of the sovereign 
tights which the Government of the United 
States has always insisted upon and main- 
tained for itself." These assertions leave 
us in no manner of doubt as to how any 
Western Power would behave under the 
circumstances with which Japan has to 
deal, There is not a citizen or subject of 
any Occidental State who would rest for a 
moment content were his country's “in- 
herent rights" treated as Japan's are 
treated, nor is there a citizen or subject 
who, resting thus content, would not deserve 
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to be despised by all free men. Japan's 
justly growing indignation against the 
resolute refusal of a combination of foreign 
Powers to recognise her independence, is 
a sentiment with which English-speaking 
peoples, above all others, ought to sym- 
pathise. To dismiss it flippantly as “a 
consideration of national pride” is not 
more unjust than superficial. 


The “other reasons” to which the Man- 
chester Guardian doubtfully alludes, have 
been so long intruding themselves upon 
public notice that to recapitulate them 
seems superfluous. Briefly speaking, they 
amount to this—that the administration of 
justice by foreign courts in Japan is little 
better than a farce. One Power, and one 
only, has fulfilled its treaty obligations by 
establishing properly equipped tribunals 
with a trained judiciary. Yet even under 
the system introduced by that Power, 
Japanese plaintiffs are virtually deprived 
of the right of appeal, since to exercise that 
right they must carry their cases to a 
foreign country. A clumsier, more incom- 
petent, and less accessible system than the 
motley miscellany of foreign courts which 
do duty here as a judicial machine, it 
would be difficult to conceive. We can 
be quite sure what course a Western 
Government would adopt in the presence 
of such aconfused medley. One of the 
very first steps taken by France when she 
occupied Tunis was to negotiate for the 
abolition of the Capitulations, and no sooner 
did Great Britain accept administrative re- 
sponsibility on the banks of the Nile, than she 
discovered that the maintenance of ten or 
twelve imperia in imperio was “ absolutely 
inconsistent with the establishment of any 
strong and just central Government.* It 
will scarcely be pretended that Japan is 
competent to do what neither England nor 
France found it possible to accomplish. 
There is, however, one great difference 
between the situations: when England in 
Egypt and France in Tunis “claimed the 
co-operation of other Powers in the re- 
moval of obstacles to the establishment of 
good Government,” that co-operation was 
immediately obtained; whereas, when 
Japan in Japan asks for similar co-operation, 
her request is contemptuously referred to 
“mere sentiment" or to “ national vanity." 

It is permitted to hope that the Man- 
chester Guardian's interpretation of the 
foreign residents' mood is a little obsolete. 
There may be four or five hundred fo- 
reigners in Japan indifferent to the disgrace 


of standing in the shoes of the party of! 


seclusion which existed among the Japanese 
themselves twenty years ago: there may 
be four or five hundred foreigners who, 
whether from blind distrust or interested 
motives, are resolved to oppose every ex- 
tension of this country'sforeign intercourse; 
resolved to dismiss with a sneer her claim 





* Referring to this, the London Times, a year ago, 
wrote :—" So long as à dozen separate jurisdictions exist 








side by side * * * it must obviously remain impossible 
Tor any Government to issue justice and equal rights to all 
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to remove what is admitted to be “a token 
of barbarism ;” resolved to deny her “ in- 
herent rights of sovereignty ; ” resolved to 
condemn themselves and all their fellow- 
nationals to the ostracism of a few ports 
environed by an army of monopolists, 
whose commerce of cicumvallation en- 
croaches daily more and more upon the 
legitimate profits of the beseiged, and daily 
cripples the healthy growth of industry and 
trade. There may, we say, be four or five 
hundred conservatives of this selfish and 
unreasoning disposition, but no one will 
pretend that their verdict is to determine 
the policy pursued by all the world to- 
wards an independent nation of thirty-five 
millions. The position foreigners occupy 
towards Japan to-day is that of tenants under 
alease which expired eleven years ago and 
which is not yet renewed. Eleven years 
ago the Treaties became subject to revision 
at the desire of “ either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties,” and revision, if it meant 
anything at all, meant some alteration of 
provisions devised with reference to special 
conditions which either no longer exist or 
have been materially modified. Wehear a 
great deal of “rights” which entitle a hand- 
ful of strangers to oppose the extension of 
Japan's foreign intercourse and to restrain 
her national growth, but, in point of fact, 
no such rights exist. The treaties con- 
ferred on us certain exterritorial privileges 
—not rights—which are in no sense per- 
manent, and which Japan is bound by every 
instinct of patriotism and every principle 
of progress to curtail as soon as possible. 
The contention that “if foreigners were 
made subject to Japanese courts, it is dif- 
ficult to see how such a change could be 
opposed in China," is of a piece with the 
singlar injustice of the whole conservative 
argument. During the past twenty years, 
while Japan's adoption of Western civili- 
zation has been so remarkable as to make 
the world marvel, China has stood ab- 
solutely immovable. Her systems of polity, 
law, judiciary, education, and so following, 
are precisely what they always were, and 
the bigotry of her conservatism is such 
that even railways and telegraphs are not 
yet tolerated. Nevertheless, it is pretended 
that she has a valid title to demand for 
her own stagnation every acknowledgment 
which her neighbour's progress receives at 
foreign hands! Such logic deserves only 
ridicule. - 

We can never consent to believe that 
educated Englishmen really hold the views 
attributed to the foreign residents by the 
Manchester Guardian. The prominent 
trait of English character is not a lack of 
justice, generosity, and practicality. Most 
happily, evidences have of late been afforded 
that our faith in the larger and more liberal 
disposition of our countrymen in Japan 
is not ill-founded, and that the beginnings 
of a wiser policy will be gladly endorsed 
by this community. 
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THE NEW CHINESE CABINET. 
m erre 

HAT may be the exact reason for 
the wholesale Ministerial changes 
reported from Peking, we cannot certainly 
assert, but, judging by the names of those 
dismissed from office and those preferred to 
higher appointments, it would appear that 
the War Party is in the ascendant. The ver- 
nacular journals of Tokiyo have had much 
to say on the subject, but their opinions 
are far from being unanimous. The Ofi- 
cial Gazette, for instance, in recapitulating 
the telegrams received from Peking, goes 
no farther than to conclude that “there 
will be strict investigation and prosecution 
of all the civil and military officials con- 
cerned in the late Tonquin affairs,” and 
adds, very prudently, ' but what policy will 
be assumed with regard to France still 
remains to be seen.” Other journals, in 
especial the Fiji Shimpo, the Fiyu Shimbun, 
and the Nichi Nicht Shimbun, declare out- 
right that the sweeping Ministerial changes 
portend a decided unwillingness to pay the 
indemnity claimed by France, and the 
uncontrollable outbreak of along imminent 
war. ‘Although it cannot be denied,” 
says the Fiyu Shimbun, “that China may 
yet alter her Annamese policy, she has at all 
events plainly indicated her intention to 
settle her dispute with France by resort- 
ing to arms.” The Jiji Shimpo points 
out, very clearly, that one and all of the 
new members of the Cabinet are creatures 
of Prince SHUN, the bitter enemy of Li 
HUNG-CHANG and one of the most invete- 
rate opponents of the peace faction ; and 
thence concludes that China, under the 
new régime, is actively preparing for 
war. This, according to recent telegrams, 
scems to be a rcasonable conclusion, and 
yet it is totally at variance with the latest 
opinions expressed in Shanghai. The 
North China Daily News, while predict- 
ing a crisis in the Cabinet at Peking, evi- 
dently does not believe in the probability 
of a war with France, but adds that 
"there is an important section of the 
EMPRESS'S advisers who are crying out for 
battle, and that counsels are still greatly 
divided among even the most prominent 
and responsible statesmen of the Empire.” 
The same journal says:—'' The EMPRESS 
considers that she has been utterly misled 
on the subject of China's preparedness for 
war, and the fall of Bac-ninh seems to 
have come upon her with disconcerting 
suddenness.” These sentences may be 
taken as a sort of prelude to what has ac- 
tually occurred—the dismissal of the Peace 
Party, and of the chief officials concerned 

in the Tonquin affair. 

With regard to the telegrams themselves, 
itisevident that great pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the Empress to ob- 
tain her authorization of the changes in 
the Cabinet. Not only are the leading 
statesmen of China among those dismis. 
sed from service, but the men appointed 
to the vacant posts are very little known, 
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and have, so far as the public is aware, no 
recommendation save that they are the ad- 
The 
former rank and the names of the dismis- 
sed officials are as follows :—PAO CHUN, 
Prime Minister, —Lt HUNG-CHANG is Right 
Prime Minister, while Pao CHUN 
Left Prime Minister—Prince KuNG, Li 
Honc-1’sao, Joint Lord High Chancellor, 
and President of the Board of Civil Af- 
airs; CHING LIEN, President of the Board 
of War; and YuNG TUNG-HO, President of 
the Board of Public Works. The five offi- 
cials promoted are NGA-LO Ho-PU, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Revenue ; Prince Lt, 
cousin of the EMPEROR; YEN CHING-MENG, 
an official in the Board of Revenue ; CHIANG 
TsE-WAN, President of the Board of Punish- 
ment ; and SUN YU-WEN, Secretary of the 
Board of Public Works. Further despatches 
state that T'ANG KING, Governor of Yünnan, 
and T'su YIN-HU, Governor of Kwang-si, 
have been dismissed, on the ground of 
their having been responsible for the fall of 
Son-tai and the evacuation of Bac-ninh: 
Pur La, a little known member of the 
Imperial Household, has been appointed 
President of the T'sung-li Yamén, and LUN 
Suv, another homo novus, is made Keeper 
of the Great Seal of the same office. More- 
over, Prince KUNG and his four companions 
have not merely been dismissed from the 
Privy Council, but have lost their positions 
and voice in the T’sung-li Yamén, which is 
now entirely under the control of Prince 
SHUN, who has been elected Regent during 
the minority of the EMPEROR. 

To ‘understand the secret springs of 
these unpromising changes, it is necessary 
to go back some sixty years, to the days of 
Suan TsunG Cu’ who reigned under 
the title of Tao KwancG. This EMPEROR 
has nine sons; the first three died young, 
while the fourth, WEN TsuNG HIEN, suc- 
ceeded him under the title of HiEN FENG 
(1851). The last three sons of TAO KWANG 
were Prince ToNG, Prince KuNG, and 
Prince SHUN. In 1862, the Emperor HIEN 
FENG died, leaving his throne to his son, 
then seven years old, who was proclaimed 
EMPEROR under the title of T’UNG CHE. 
Soon after his accession to the throne, the 
great Tai Ping rebellion broke out, but 
was finally quelled by Prince TONG and 
Li HuNG-CHANG. In 1874, the young 
Emperor T'UNG CHE died, and there being 
no heir apparent, his successor had to be 
chosen from among the Imperial Princes. 
According to Chinese Law, none of the 
three Princes ToNG, KUNG, and SHUN 
could succeed to the Throne; the heir 
apparent had, therefore, to be chosen from 
among the cousins of T'uNG CHE. ‘The 
eldest son of Prince TONG wasalso ineligible, 
and so the lot should have fallen to the eldest 
son of KuNG. But Prince SHuN, the 
youngest of the nine sons of Tao KwANG 
and uncle of T'UNG CHE, had married a 
sister of the ÉMPRESS REGENT—the con- 
sort of HiEN F£NG—and his son, backed 
by the powerful influence of the EMPR 
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ascended the Throne instead of the lawful 
heir. The son of Prince KUNG was thus, 
contrary to the laws of primogeniture, 
superseded, much to the indignation of 
Kun, who, from that time, openly became 
the chief political opponent of SHUN. 
Despite the fact that his son was not 
proclaimed heir apparent, the position of 
Prince KUNG was far too powerful to per- 
mit his removal from the highest Council 
of the Empire. With the one exception 
of Li HUNG-CHANG, KUNG has been the 
leading statesman of China for nearly 
three decades. In the year 1860 he played 
a most important part in concluding a 
treaty of peace with the allied forces 
after the capture of Peking, and was 
chiefly instrumental in raising the 
demnity of 12,000 taels. It was KUNG 
who solved the vexed boundary question 
with Russia; who kept the Formosan war 
from becoming a national disaster; who 
reasserted the supremacy of China over 
Korea; and who, latterly, warned the Go- 
vernment against the ruinous consequences 
of the policy pursued in Annam. 
member of the Privy Council and Minister 
of the T’sung-li Yamén, he showed great 
prudence and foresight, and did much to- 
wards hastening the adoption of Western 
civilization. The intimate and political 
associate of Li HUNG-CHANG, he was on 
terms of friendship with every officer in the 
T’sung-li Yamén, and had an influential 
voice in all the councils of the Empire. 
But KUNG was ever the principal exponent 
of the Peace Party, and this decidedly 
weakened his popular prestige, despite the 
soundness of his views. Li HUNG-CHANG 
generally shared his ideas on matters of 
internal policy, and surpassed him in out- 
spoken admiration of Europcan inventions. 
The Government was thus divided into two 
political factions, the one headed by KUNG 
and Lt, and the other by SHUN and T'so 
CHIANG-TANG,—answering to the Liberals 
and Conservatives. Both SHUN and T'so 
are thoroughly bellicose, and differ widely 
in opinion from the other party. To their 
mutual misunderstandings and continual 
disputes we may attribute much of the 
vacillating policy of China, so conspicuous 
for the past twenty years. SHUN never 
openly dared to oppose the policy of KUNG 
and Li HUNG-CHANG with regard to the 
forcign relations of China, although he fre- 
quently expressed himself dissatisfied with 
what he deemed an effeminate course of 
action. Prince Lt, who now replaces KUNG, 
has never been known asan influential poli- 
tician, and has hithertoheld only one import- 
ant post, the Magistracy of T'sung Jin Fu. 
The other men whom SHUN has brought 
into the Cabinet are the mere rank and file 
of his faction, and of no note whatever. 
There can be little doubt that these 
Ministerial changes are the consummation 
of the plans long since laid by Prince 
SHUN, who, from the time he succeeded in 
placing his eldest son upon the throne, is 
supposed to have aimed at holding the 
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power he now at last possesses. If this 
view be correct, the changes effected are 
by no means a simple consequence of the 
Annam fiasco or of the fall of Bac-ninh, but 
an outcome of the so-called "curtain in- 
trigues." SHUN has merely taken advant- 
age of the dissatisfaction of the EMPRESS 
to triumph finally over the policy of Prince 
Kunc and Li HuNG-CHANG. That SHUN 
did not long ago reach the place he coveted, 
was due, on the one hand, to the EMPRESS 
REGENT, who foresaw that his rise would 
herald the decline of her own power; and, 
on the other, to the overwhelming influence 
of Li HUNG-CHANG, whose position even 
the latest political tempest has been in- 
sufficient to undermine. In a word then, 
the control of the Empire now seems to 
rest with the War Party headed by Prince 
SHUN, and we need scarcely say that no- 
thing could be more fatal to the apparent 
interests of China. 

What Li HUNG-CHANG has to say to the 
triumph of SHUN remains yet to be seen. 
Nominally, at all events, he stills holds the 
office of Prime Minister, but whether even 
his influence is great enough to arrest the 
impetuosity of his new colleagues, we may 
not venture to predict. It is very possible 
that civil war will again devastate the Em- 
pire, bringing in its train a radical cure for 
Chinese conservatism. The dynasty of 
Ta T’sinG has never been solid, and it 
needed all the talent and fame of K’ANG-HI 
and K'IEN LUNG to secure the half-hearted 
allegiance of the people. The Triad So- 
ciety, that bitterest opponent of the Man- 
chus, is just now in the zenith of its power, 
and seditions and local rebellions are re- 
ported throughout the southern provinces. 
Hunan and Hupeh, not tospeak of Yiinnan 
and Kwang-si, are seething with insurrec- 
tion, and a very little spark is necessary 
to set the whole of Central China in mu- 
tinous flames. Prince SHUN has chosen 
this most unpropitious moment for his poli- 
tical success, and will probably find his 
triumph attended by fatal unpopularity. 
His attempt to crush the influence of KUNG 
has succeeded, but he has still to meet 
with Li HUNG-CHANG,—and with, perhaps, 
popular sedition. 





THE SITUATION IN TONQUIN. 
— Se 

HE news of the capture of Bac-ninh na- 
turally excited a great deal of interest 
Europe. The stirring events in Egypt and 
in their possibly momentous consequences 
had temporarily diverted public attention 
from Tonquin, but when the fall of Bac- 
ninh was announced, China’s ultimatum of 
last autumn began to be again talked of. 
The Paris press immediately gave promi- 
nence to rumours of English mediation— 
tumours which probably had their origin 
in the mind of the Parisians themselves. 
It was announced that the members of the 
Left in the Chamber of Deputies intended 
to oppose any continuance of warlike 
operations in Tonquin, being averse to 
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further expenditure of men, and money. 
The Journal des Débats wrote :—" The 
army has performed its tasks in Tonquin. 
The time has now arrived for diplomacy." 
The Paris correspondent of The Times, 
echoing, of course, the general bent of 
opinion, telegraphed to that journal :— 
“The occupation of Bac-ninh ends in no- 
thing. The rainy season begins in a fort- 
night and will postpone operations for six 
months. The delta of the Red River is 
handed over to pillage and anarchy. The 
French Government will shortly be com- 
pelled to ask for a credit of twenty-five 
million francs and eventually for a hundred 
millions, which the Chamber will certainly 
refuse. The expedition will require 63 
ships and 40,000 men. The end to be 
gained is out of all proportion to the 
outlay.” Better informed persons will 
appreciate the exaggeration of this langu- 
age. So far as the delta of Red 
River is concerned, it is now virtually in 
French possession. Except the remnants 
of a piracy which used to be much more 
formidable, the “pillage and anarchy " 
spoken of by The Times’ correspondent 
have no existence. General MiLLorr's 
instructions do not appear to have ex- 
tended accurately beyond the taking of 
Bac-ninh. After this, he was left, more or 
less, to his own discretion as to whether 
he would carry his operations to the Chi- 
nese frontier or terminate them at con- 
venient points mid-way. Judging by the 
map, one might suppose that a French 
army already in possession of Bac-ninh and 
Kwan-yen,—the two principal fortress on 
the main roads leading to China,—would 
have no difficulty in pushing its outposts 
to the northermost limits of Tonquin. But 
roads in a map of China require a special 
definition. The two main routes from the 
Red River to the Kwang provinces are 
nowhere more than fifteen feet wide. 
passable by wheeled vehicles throughout 
the year, they are only used at best by 
Mandarins travelling in chairs or by 
coolies carrying the post. Needless to 
say that for the passage of artillery 
they might almost as well not exist at 
all. Under these circumstances, the 
plan pursued by General MILLOT was 
obviously the wisest. Before the Black 
Flags and their allies had time to rally 
after their defeat at Bac-ninh, they found 
themselves pursued by two flying columns 
and pushed almost to the limits of China 
proper. Kobang and Langson, towns just 
beyond the Chinese frontier, were not, 
however, occupied; probably because it 
was desired to avoid forcing the hand of 
the Peking Government. Then followed 
the assault and capture of Hung-hoa, the 
last place of importance on the lower half 
of the Red River, and Tuen-kwang (or 
Tuang-kwang) having been already taken 
by NEGRIER'S flying column, the campaign 
in Tonquin may be said to have terminated. 
It is true that the upper rcaches of the 
Red River still remain in the hands of 
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the Black Flags; but considering the 
difficult nature of the country, and the 
fact that the season for military operations 
is now closed, no efforts will probably 
be made to carry the Tricolor any farther 
for the present. The programme seems 
to be that the Westerly limit of French 
occupation shall be fixed at a line passing 
from Hung-hoa, on the Red River, to 
Tuen-kwang; and the Northerly limit, at a 
line passing from the latter place to 
Phulan-huong, v/d the towns of Phu-binh 
and Phu-don-hong. This would still leave 
a neutral zone between China and the 
new province, while the Black Flags would 
be allowed to retain all the district between 
the Westerly limit of French Tonquin and 
the frontier of Yiinnan, on condition that 
they cease from obstructing the free navi- 
gation of the Red River. There is no 
reason why the Chinese Government should 
not accept this arrangement. Their pre- 
tensions to suzerainty in Tonquin and 
Annam, never worthy of much considera- 
tion, have become a mere laughing stock 
in view of the grotesque mixture of threats 
and timidity which they have offered to 
the world as China's foreign policy. It is 
difficult to dispute the results of a success- 
ful campaign. The French are invincible 
in their position as victors. China had 
unique opportunities to organize a formid- 
able resistance, but it is now quite plain 
that even within a few days march of 
her own frontiers she is virtually power- 
less to oppose the onset of a disci- 
plined force. The only question that still 
looks menacing is that of an indemnity. 
The humiliation of having to pay a heavy 
sum to a foreign enemy over whom she 
did not gain the shadow of an advantage, 
and before whom her troops so demeaned 
themselves that to this day it is uncertain 
whether they fought at all—this humiliation 
may prove more than she can endure. On 
the other hand, that she has incurred the 
liability of an indemnity, there can be little 
doubt. The recent decrees issued at 
Peking dispose of that question. The 
Government can no longer simulate in- 
action, since it has publicly degraded the 
high officials who failed to defend Bac-ninh, 
and has ordered the decapitation of the 
unfortunate officers who avoided a direct 
collision with the French army. The 
paths of Chinese policy are inscrutable. 
That a charge of front should be made 
by the new Cabinet would be natural 
enough, but that the ill-starred officials 
who followed the lines laid down by 
Prince KUNG and his colleagues, should be 
degraded and decapitated for not having 
behaved as Prince KuNG's rivals and suc- 
cessors might have wished, is a most 
bizarre issue. At all events, the result is 
that China is powerless. She has fofeited 
any shadow of title she may once have 
possessed to a voice in the disposal of 
Tonquin, and nothing remains for her but 








to obtain whatever recognition the French 
may be disposed to extend to her right of 
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way by the Red River and her right to 
preserve the integrity of her frontiers. 
Our own belief is that France will not press 
her beyond endurance. Indeed, a rumour 
is already afloat that the Cabinet of Paris 
in willing to submit to arbitration the 
question of the amount of indemnity. As 
for the War Party recently raised to power 
in Peking, it will probably offer the world 
another example of the pacific influence 
exercised by the responsibilities of office. 





UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS. 
o 

IR THOMAS BRASSEY, who was a 
member, and doubtless a very active 
member, of the Royal Commission on Un- 
seaworthy Ships, has made public, in a 
peculiarly clear and interesting style, the 
problem with which he and his colleagues 
had to deal and the data they collected for 
dealing with it. Loss of life by shipwreck 
was alarmingly on the increase. In the 
five years between 1877 and 1881, it had 
averaged 1,692; in 1882 it was 3,118, and 
in the following year 3,500. The questions 
to be determined were, what causes chiefly 
contribute to these disasters, and how are 
they to be prevented. To the first ques- 
tion the general answer suggested by the 
Commission's enquiries was, carelessness : 
overloading, undermanning, and bad of- 
ficering. So much being granted, it might 
naturally be supposed that the remedy 
would have been judged to lie in de- 
vising some species of official supervision 
or inspection so as to regulate load-lines 
with greater strictness, enforce rules with 
regard to the complement of crews and 
general finding of vessels, and compel 
the application of a higher standard of 
proficiency in the case of the officers. But 
the Commission here found itself confronted 
by tivo difficulties: first, the inexpediency 
of relieving shipowners of responsibility by 
excessive official interference ; and second- 
ly, the hopelessness of effecting any radical 
reform until it should become the interest 
of owners to keep their ships safe as long as 
possible. It is with the discussion of the 
latter of these points that Sir THOMAS 
BRASSEY’S essay in the Nineteenth Century 
principally has todo. The line his enqui- 
ries take becomes plain enough when we 
find him asserting, at the outset, that the 
Law of Marine Insurance needs revision 
“if it can be shown that the facility for in- 
suring to the full, and sometimes to an 
exaggerated, value, leads to carelessness 
and recklessness in the management of 
shipping, and is therefore a primary cause 

of the deplorable loss of life at sea.” 
There are four classes of policies in 
marine insurance; the valued policy, the 
open policy, the voyage policy, and the 
time policy. In a valued policy, the agreed 
value of the property insured is expressed 
on the face of the policy. But it need not 
be the real value. The law holds that only 
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upon plea and proof of fraud can an under- 
writer set aside the value entered in the 
policy. There are reasons for this strange 
usage: first, to avoid the inconvenience of 
protracted enquiries as to value, enquiries 
which in many cases of total loss would be 
almost impossible; and secondly, because 
the price a ship would fetch in the open 
market is not always a true measure of her 
value to her owner, who may have fitted 
her for a special purpose. These reasons 
are not without validity, but, at the same 
time, Mr. Justice WILLES declared that 
“the system of valued policies, whatever 
its convenience, does encourage fraudu- 
lently disposed people to put high values 
on comparatively worthless vessels, and 
gives them an interest in the loss of their 
property." 

With an open policy, values are not 
fixed, either for ship, freight, or goods. 
In the event of loss, the value of the ship 
is held to be the sum she is worth to her 
owner at the port where the voyage com- 
mences, including outfit, premium, and 
cost of insurance. The freight is defined 
as the gross freight paid by the shipper, 
and the value of the goods is the invoiced 
price, together with the charges for load- 
ing and insurance. The pecuniary con- 
sequences of shipwreck with such a policy 
depend very much on the time of the ac- 
cident. If it takes place early in the 
voyage, the owner is gencrally fortunate. 
Of this Sir THOMAS BRASSEY gives an 
example. A steamer bound for Calcutta 
and back, through the Suez Canal, with a 
chartered freight on the outward and 
homeward voyage of £12,000, is insured 
in an open policy at the full value. She is 
lost in the Bay of Biscay, and thus avoids 
paying for Suez Canal dues both ways, 
for coals and provisions at Calcutta, as 
well as wages to crew and port charges at 
Calcutta and London. The total saving 
is £4,500, and the owner, recovering 
£12,000 from the underwriters, realizes 
£4,500 by the loss of his ship. 

In the case of the voyage policy, the 
insurance is effected for the voyage be- 
tween two specified places. But nothing 
is expressly stipulated with regard to the 
seaworthiness of the vessel after she 
leaves the port where the voyage com- 
mences. She may sail from London to 
Shanghai; receive serious injuries on her 
way out; leave Shanghai in such a condi- 
tion that there is every probability of her 
foundering ; yet as the voyage out and the 
voyage home are one voyage, the assured 
recovers the whole of his money if the ship 
is lost after leaving Shanghai. 

In the case of the time policy, the limits 
of risk are designated only by certain 
fixed periods of time. This species of 
contract does not require that a ship shall 
be seaworthy even at the commencement 
of the 
may not have had any intelligence from his 
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it is held that a shipowner 





ship for a long time, and cannot give any 
warranty as to her condition. A strange 
anomaly is thus created. The owner of a 
ship insured under a time policy recovers 
his insurance, even though the vessel were 
unseaworthy. The shipper of goods must 
insure undera voyage policy, which requires 
that the vessel shall be seaworthy at the 
inception of the voyage. “Thus the ship- 
owner, who has the power to regulate the 
condition of his ship as to repairs and 
equipments, and who neglects to do his duty, 
recovers his insurance; while the proprietor 
of the goods, who is an innocent sufferer, 
loses all claim on the underwriters.” It may 
be thought, however, that he has a claim 
against the shipowner, but the practical 
fact is that the latter, by the peculiar 
wording of the bill of lading, contracts him- 
self out of all obligation. 

Nearly all the principal witnesses ex- 
amined by the Commission declared that 
in the present state of the Law of Marine 
Insurance, inducements to carelessness, if 
not to something worse, are powerful. 
“The care of a ship,” said Mr. HARPER, 
divides itself into a hundred particulars ; 
care in the appointment of a master, care 
in the selection of a crew, care in the 
officering of the ship, and general watchful- 
ness; and that care is certainly likely to be 
relaxed in the case of an owner who knows 
that if his ship goes to the bottom, perhaps 
from the very circumstance that he has not 
paid sufficient attention to her, he not only 
gets the whole of his money invested in 
the ship, but a large profit in addition." It 
seemed to be the prevailing opinion that 
cases of deliberate fraud are rare, but Mr. 
LAMPORT confessed his belief that “ when 
aship has accidentally gone ashore, the 
efforts of her officers to get her off have 
occasionally been relaxed by their know- 
ledge that theowner's purse will be benefited 
by her becoming a constructive total loss 
instead of an average loss. A case which 
seems to come under this category is that 
of the *AA! British barque Sa¢tara, which, 
little over three months ago, was aban- 
doned at Omaye-saki as a total construc- 
tive loss, sold subsequently by auction for 
a bagatelle, and is now advertised by her 
new owners as “ready to receive cargo” 
from Yokohama to London. 


The Commission finally gave it as their 
opinion that the whole Law of Marine 
Insurance requires complete revision, with. 
aview to confining insurance to a simple 
contractofindemnity. They did not under- 
rate the difficulties of changing such an 
“elaborate edifice, composed of materials 
drawn from the custom of merchants, the 
statutes of the realm, and the decisions of 
able and impartial judges,” but they held 
that no law can be sound under which a 
shipowner, by the over-valuation of his 
ship and freight, stands to win and not to 
lose by the destruction of his property. 
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TOKIFO CHARITY HOSPITAL. 
L——— M1 

The following are the speeches delivered at 
the opening of the Tokiyo Charity Hospital. 
They were spoken in Japanese, and English 
translations were afterwards read by Surgeon- 
Major Takagi, who, before reading the address 
of H.LH. Prince Takehito, said :—“ By desire 
of His Imperial Highness, I read the following 
English version of His Imperial Highness’s 
speech, it being his desire that his words may be 
properly understood by Their Excellencies and 
by the other Foreign gentlemen here present :— 


CONGRATULATORY ADDRESS or His [IMPERIAL 
Hicuness Prince ARISUGAWA TAKEHITO TO 
THE Tokivo Cuariry HOSPITAL. 

Your EXCELLENCIES AND GENTLEMEN, — İn this 
great City of Tokiyo, the residence of His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty and the metropolis of Japan, the 
housesof the people press asclosely on each other as 
fishes’ scales, and the firmament resounds with the 
hum ofhuman beings. On the one hand, we behold 
the sumptuous mansions of the nobility; on the other, 
the emporia of trade. It is a perfect maze of busy 
traffic, where shoulder grazes shoulder and wheel 
grazes wheel,—a rich and prosperous maze to 
which no other city in the Empire can compare. 
It is, however, an universal law of society that 
there shall be comparatively many poor and few 
rich ; and accordingly we find the narrow alleys of 
the metropolis swarming with crowds of poverty- 
stricken people who have not so much as a single 
dish of rice. No harvest is so plentiful but what 
it leaves some poor man’s children crying from 
hunger; no winter so mild as altogether to save 
his wife from the chill December blasts. Its very 
population, then, must make Tokiyo conspicuous in 
all Japan for the number of its poor,—poor who 
must be all the more destitute when sickness is 
added to their other woes. Where, indeed, are they 
to find the means to obtain medical assistance ? 
Now the two chief necessities felt by all men are ; 
the necessity for food and drink when hungry or 
thirsty, and the necessity for medicine when sick. 
No misery is to be compared with that experienced 
by such as are unable to satisfy these wants, It 
was in August of the year 1882, that a number of 
gentlemen of this city formed the idea of uniting 
for the purpose of giving medical aid gratis to the 
sick poor unable to pay for medical attendance, 
andthey accordingly started the Tokiyo Charity 
Hospital at premises in Shiba Park which had 
been temporarily hired for the purpose. This was 
a true instance of medicine being “ the benevolent 
art.” From that time forward the number of 
helpers in the good work gradually increased, and 
the number, too, of those sufferers increased. who 
sought help and medicine at their hands. It is 
but fitting that an enterprise which has thus taken 
shape and which has before it the prospect of an 
ever-extending activity should celebrate its inau- 

uration at this charming season of spring, at the 
time when all nature is in the bloom of youth and 
beauty. I have sometimes thought that, if a 
famine-stricken man is but too glad to be given 
even the coarsest food, what would not be his joy 
if the most delicate viands were placed before him! 
If one attacked by illness would not hesitate to re- 
fuse the ministrations of the merest quack, how highly 
favoured must be deem himself when he is attended 
by the first medical celebrities of the land! Tobe 
fed on choice morsels when hungry, to be cared 
for by eminent physicians when sick,—can any 
other privileges in this world be compared to such 
astate? May it be given to this institution con- 
tinually to extend and enlarge the field of its 
activity ; may it be the means of restoring to health 
and longevity numbers of the sick poor of this 
City, even as the life-giving rain restores the faded 
foliage to its pristine hues, or as the genial in- 
fluence of spring brings back the scent and the 
infinitely varied beauty of the herbs and flowers! 
If these hopes be really fulfilled, then will the bene- 
ficent influences of the promoters of this under- 
taking be wafted like the zephyr across the very 
poorest hovels and the meanest lanes, Their names 
will be associated with the labours of an enlightened 
government, they will add another glorious chapter 
to the annals of an illustrious age. ` If they do this, 
what happiness will not be theirs? For myself, 
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having at the urgent request of all the members 
accepted the office of President, I have thought it 
right to express to you, the promoters of the in- 
stitution, not only my congratulations, but my 
hopes for your continued activity in the future. T 
trust that these hopes will not be disappointed. 

Inspector-General ToTsU then roseand said 
Your IMPERIAL HIGHNESS, YOUR EXCELLENCIES, 
AND GENTLEMEN,— lt is now nearly two years since 
the first establishment of this Hospital at temporary 
premises in Shiba Park, in 1882, and at last the 
institution is complete in all its arrangements 
and has entered on a wide sphere of activity. Of 
its success there can be no doubt. Thus it comes 
that we are met together here to-day to celebrate 
its inauguration, and to listen to the gracious and 
inspiriting words just uttered by His Imperial 
Highness, —words to find a suitable reply to which 
were entirely beyond our power. What more is 
needed than such princely condecension to cover 
this institution with glory? It is, alas! but too 
true, as His Imperial Highness has observed, that 
this great and prosperous city of Tokiyo, the re- 
sidence of His Most Gracious Majesty, the abode 
of innumerable families, the busy mart of commerce, 
does hold within its lanes and alleys multitudes 
of poor, whose lives are a sequence of cold, hunger, 
and distress. How shall these unfortunates obtain 
help and medicine on the day when fell discase is 
upon them? ‘Terrible, indeed, is it to think of the 
state of those who, to add to the external as- 
saults of cold, hunger, and distress, are attacked 
internally by disease! To relieve such cases is 
the object of this Hospital. True it is that we, into 
whose charge it is given over, can make no pre- 
tensions to extraordinary skill or talent ; we cannot 
hope to fulfil all the expectations of the public. Vet, 
though it is not for us to work miracles, we venture 
to trust that, by dint of labour and perseverance, 
we may at least be the means of saving some few 
lives. “It is the gracious kindness of His Imperial 
Highness and the protection of an enlightened Go- 
vernment which alone lead us to conceive such 
hopes. How much the most beauteous time of all 
the year is this charming spring-tide, when light 
and warmth are wafted all around. and all nature 
awakes to new life and vigour, and the herbs sprout 
and the trees bud, when the flowers blossom and 
the bird's sing! This is the season in which falls 
our opening: day: Uf, borrowing some ot there aweet 
influences, we can restore to health and longevity 
any of the helpless men and women of our streets, 
great indeed will be the reward of His Imperial High- 
ness's condescension. What greater glory, like- 
wise, could be conceived for ourselves, than to hear 
this Hospital spoken of as successful in its field of 
labour. Our desire must be by persevering hence- 
forward ever more and more in diligent and united 
efforts, to fulfil the hopes which His Imperial High- 
ness and the public so kindly entertain. 








Dr. Takaar then sai ‘Your IurzRiaAL H 
; Your EXCELLENCIES, AND GENTLEMEN, 
Allow me, in the first place, to tender my 
sincerest thanks for the honour you confer on us by 
your presence here on this our opening day, when 
it falls to my lot to explain briefly to you the origin 
and raison d'étre of this newly founded institution. 
The ultimate object of a Charity Hospital is of 
course to help in its own peculiar way towards the 
safety and prosperity of society. Now the mem- 
bers of society may, and often must, sufler cither 
directly or indirectly, and one of the chief duties 
of society is to relieve such suffering. For should 
it not be the greatest of all reasons for grief 
that numbers should perish from want of means 
who, if succoured in time, would pass successfully 
through the trials of cold, hunger, and disease? 
‘The rich can call in a physician at thefirst signs of 
approaching illness, and by his help often shake it 
off. ‘They are like suitors who should at once 
obtain the best legal opinion, and with it peace of 
mind. The poor man, on the other hand, when 
struck down by disease, can do little but sit with 
folded hands awaiting the decision of Heaven. He 
is like a plaintiff who should have no court before 
which to bring his suit. Now what would be the 
state of any society in which there are no courts of 
justice ? e need no philosopher to tell us the 
misery which such a state of things would entail. 
It is to give to the poor such a court of justice, 
before which they may bring their complaints and 
have them speedily attended to, that Charity 
Hospitals are established. This consideration is 
sufficient to show how necessary such institutions 
are. No less necessary is it that they should be 
established on a firm basis. To build to-day in 
order to pull down to-morrow, were to act in a 
manner destructive of the very possibility of attain- 
ing to any substantial result. The first thing, 
therefore, when setting about the establishment of 
such a hospital, is to place it on a basis which shall 
not easily be shaker What is this basis? Itis 
that dual one whose names are “ public duty ” and 
“charity.” Charity and public duty,—that is the 
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basis on which the present institution has been 
reared. A man's first thought on being struck 
down by disease is to send for a good physician. 
Here a question presents itself:—how are such 
physicians to be trained? We answer : by large 
practical experience of various complaints in a 
Charity Hospital, experience guided, of course, by 
proper theoretical instruction. It will be seen, from. 
this observation, that, in the end, a Charity Hospi- 
tal benefits. others besides the actual patients of 
the poorer class who are treated within its walls. 
Such were some of the considerations which, in 
April of the year 1881, led some twenty or more 
persons, who met together at the Koyi-kwan in 
hiba Park, to the conclusion that the sole way to 
ensure the prosperity and duration of a Charity 
Hospital was to collÉct together a capital of at 
least a hundred thousand dollars, and to expend 
only the interest accruing on that sum. Several 
subsequent -meetings were held at the same place 
and in the rooms of the Medical Society, and 
various methods were proposed for raising the sum 
in question ; but most of these plans were imprac- 
ticable. In the mean time, an application for the 
use of the premises formerly occupied by the Tokiyo 
Municipal Hospital was made to the late Governor 
of Tokiyo, Mr. Matsuda Michiyuki, and favourably 
entertained by him. But the absence of the 
necessary funds still stood in the way of the starting 
of the institution. Indeed, in June of the ensuing 
year, 1882, the premises had to be handed back to 
the Municipality for a time, and it was only at a 
series of meetings held during June and July of 
the same year that the'eleven f rtictes of the Con- 
stitution of the Hospital were voted, and that 
operations were commenced at the former temple 
ot Ten-ké-in, No. 73, Shiba Park, which was tem- 
porarily hired for the purpose. "From that time 
forward the Committee met on the roth of every 
month, rendered account of the income and ex- 
penditure of the Hospital, and attended to the 
other business matters connected with the in- 
stitution. In the month of December of the 
same year, three thousand copies of a pamphlet 
setting forth the objects of the institution were 
rinted, and were circulated during Janay and 
February, 1883, among the nobility and gentry and 
the higher officials. ^ This appeal for aid was 
responded to by subscriptions to the amount of 
3,860 yen, besides which we received the sum of 
150 yen 50 sen in donations, and a few pieces of 
furniture. At a Committee Meeting held on the 
10th of March, 1883, it was resolved that the funds 
of the Hospital should be lodged in the st 
National Bank,—a resolution which has since then 
consistently been acted on. The temple of Ten- 
kó-in, to which reference has already been made, 
was clearly unsuitable for a hospital. A fresh 
application was therefore made in April, 1883, for 
the use of the premises that had been handed back 
to the Tokiyo Municipality; but this fell through. 
The next step (taken in May of the same year) 
was to petition the Governor to be allowed to pur- 
chase those premises. In the meantime, the 
Hospital was brought to the notice of His Most 
Gracious Majesty, who deigned to make a donation 
of six thousand yen. On the first of August last, 
permission to purchase these premises was obtained; 
twelve hundred yen were expended on repairs, and 
a loan arranged for to obtain funds for the construc- 
tion of an Operating Theatre,—it being stipulated 
that the money should be repaid gradually as it 
accumulatad from fees paid by persons desirous of 
witnessing the operations performed. The move 
into these premises was made on the 26th of 
September. During all this time the struggling 
institution owed much to the patronage of His late 
Excellency Iwakura Tomomi. A General Meeting 
of the Members was held at the Ko-ya-kwan in 
October last, at which forty-four persons were 
present. At this Meeting reports were handed in 
of the a ity and financial position of the institu- 
tion during the preceding year, and estimates for 
the ensuing year discussed. These were un- 
animously adopted, and additional articles to the 
constitution discussed and adopted. ‘The additional 
articles are as follows :— 


























l—There shall be a President, and one of the Imperial 
Princes shall be requested to deign to accept that office. 


1,—There shall be two Guardians, and the Governor of 





Tokiyo and the Head of the Sanitary Bureau shall be 
requested to accept that offic 

iii sending any such to Hos- 
ital” in Article VIL. shall be inserted the following :—“ Six 


Tickets of Admission are necessary to entitle a person to 
treatment as an In-door Patient, and one Ticket for treatment 
as an Out-door Patient,” 

On the same occasion the details of the 
Opening Ceremony were discussed. 
occurrence was the acceptance by His Imperial 
Highness Prince Arisugawa Takehito of the office 
of President, and by the Governor of Tokiyo and 
by the Head of the Sanitary Bureau of that of 
Guardians. ‘The Opening Ceremony was then 
fixed for the roth of November, But the absence 
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from Tokiyo of both the gentlemen who acted as 
Guardians rendered a postponement of the date 
inevitable, and that is Row we come to be met 
together here to-day. I would now give some 
details respecting the patients, both in-door and 
out-door, who have been treated. During the 
three hundred and twenty-four days that elapsed 
between the 11th of August, 1882, and the 3oth of 
June, 1883, three hundred and twenty-nine in-door 
patients were admitted. Each remained in hospital, 
on an average, for a fraction over eighteen days, 
and the average number in hospital every day was 
also slightly over eighteen. Of out-door patients 
there were seven hundred and eighty-three. Each 
received treatment, on an average, for a fraction 
over twenty-two days, and the average number 
treated every day was fifty-ome. Thus the average 
number of patients, both in-door and out-door, 
treated every day was a fraction under seventy. 
During the two hundred and seventy-five days that 
elapsed between the rst of July, 1883, and the 31st of 
March of the current year, three hundred and forty 
in-door patients were admitted. Each remained in 
hospital, on an average, for a fraction under twenty 
days, and the average number in hospital every 
day was a fraction over twenty-four. Of out-door 
patients there were one thousand one hundred and 
ninety-eight. Each received treatment on an 
average, lor a fraction under nineteen days, and 
the average number treated every day was a frac- 
tion over eighty-one. Thus the average number of 
patients both in-door and out-door treated every day 
was a fraction over a hundred and five. The total 
number of in-door patients treated during the five 
hundred and ninety-nine days that elapsed between 
the 11th of August, 1882, and 31st of March, 1884, 
was six hundred and ninety-nine ; the total number 
of days spent by them in hospital was twelve thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty-one; the number of 
days on which they received treatment was thirty- 
eight thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, and 
the grand total of days on which treatment was 
given to in-door and out-door patients together was 

fty-one thousand four hundred and forty-five 
The total number of operations performed between 
August, 1882, and March, 1884, was one hundred 
and eleven. I append a schedule of the number 
of members and of the amount of subscriptions at 
different periods :— 















































Dare. Maswirs, —— Svaseaurrions. 
July, 1882. 404 26,600 
August, 1882 136 32,300 
September, 1882 .. 150 30,750 
October, 1882 . 154 38,050 
November, 1882 ... 158 38,750 
December, 1882 cu. 101 39,050 
January, 1883 . 178 2,800 
February, 1883... 182 435750 
March, 1883 191 44,850 
April, 1883 201 45,950 
207 46,750 
212 48,150 
July, 1883 22. 49,550 
August, 1883 229 50,750 
September, 1883 ... a5 50,200 
October, 1883 261. 0050 
November, 1853 260 60,950 
December, 1883 264 61,750 
January, 1884 261 60,550 
February, 1884... 265 - 60,950 
March, 1884... 273 Do 63,130 





Such is the history, thus far, of the Tokiyo Charity 
Hospital. May I’ make bold to entreat some of 
those present to give their kind assistance, and 
thus enable us to realize in their entirety the hopes 
with which we set out. It is usual, on the occa- 
sion of such inaugural ceremonies as the present, 
to invite the guests to partake of some elegant 
collation. But, to-day, in this place whose ratson 
d'étre is the relief of the greatest possible number 
of the sick poor, it is impossible for us to follow 
such a precedent. We trust, therefore, that you 
will kindly excuse us if tea and a few cakes are 
the only refreshments offered to you. 





‘The Governor of Tokivo then delivered the 
following speech :—Your IxPrmiar HIGHNE: 
Your EXCELLENCIES, and GENTLEMEN,—Havin 
had the honour to be invited to take part in to-day's 
Sroicedings.— an honourrol which I tesl mayselb to 
be but too unworthy,—I cannot refrain from es 
pressing in a few words the gratification which 1 
experience on this auspicious occasion. lt will be 
universally allowed that health is the crowning gift 
of Heaven, the gift which of all others conduces 
mostto human happiness. Life has no crown nor 
can happiness ever be complete where there are 
Sickness and the mental anguish which sickness 
brings in its train,—and this, too, notwithstanding 
all the efforts which the sufferer may make. Hence 
the netessity for not delaying a single day in esta- 
blishing methods for the relief of this anguish, of 
this pain. Now this great city of Tokiyo covers an 
area of nearly 10 square miles, and contains a 
population of nearly a million souls. [t is the 
greatest city in the Empire, perhaps the greatest in 
the East. Indeed, all the cities in the world that 
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can be compared to it might, I should suppose, be 
numbered on the fingers of both hands. And 
what, let me ask, has this great city to show us? 
It has its millionaires, of course, vying with each 
other in the sumptuousness of their residences, in 
the luxury of their purple and fine linen, But look 
bencath the surface, and how different is the scene 
that meets your gaze! How numerous are those 
who, wandering hopelessly in their wretched hovels, 
can barely patch together a few rags wherewith to 
cover their nakedness, and scarcely know (unless 
it be through the assistance of the rich whose 
succour they implore) whether any supper will 
follow their scanty breakfast! — The thought of all 
this misery haunts me day and night. Indeed, is 
it not one that may well move all charitable hearts 
topity? ‘There isa verse, Gentlemen, in a popular 
song, which says that— 


“There are four hundred and four diseases, 
But not one of them is so bad as poverty 








Yes, poverty is terrible enough in itself. But it 
is when sickness is added to a poverty already 
helpless that the lowest depths of human misery 
are reached. An institution. called the Tokiyo 
Municipal Hospital was set on foot a few years ago 
with a view of doing work in this field. Unavoid- 
able circumstances arose to prevent its being carried 
on permanently. The circumstances were unavoid- 
able. The Municipality could not act otherwise 
than it did. But, for my part, I have always ex- 
perienced regret at what happened, and have felt 
that the matter could not rest there. Your charity, 
Gentlemen, has been moved to fill the void ; your 
money has been liberally given, and the Tokiyo 
Charity Hospital is the result,—this Hospital, which 
His Most Gracious Majesty himself deigned to 
honour with his approval, and to assist by the 
donation of a very large sum of money. If to re- 
lieve the poor is à good action, to relieve the sick 
poor is doubly a good action. Gentlemen, you are 
doing a great work. Neither is it only that you 
contribute to the relief of the poor and the sick. 
You contribute at the same time to the carrying 
out of those municipal duties, some of which the 
Municipality can only attend to in a very insuf- 
ficient manner. Such are the thoughts which I 
could not refrain from expressing to you. May 
your efforts never be relaxed, may His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty’s exalted patronage be duly requited, 
and your own efforts meet with their full reward ! 
May the day soon dawn upon us when there shall 
be no more poverty-stricken wanderers in our 
streets, no listless tenants of wretched hovels ; the 
day when all the millions of our fellow-countrymen 
shall fulfill the highest destinies for which Heaven 
has fitted them, and shall enjoy the greatest sum 
of happiness to which human nature can aspire! 











Dr. Nacavo Sewsar, the Head of the Sanitary 
Bureau, rose and sait ‘Your IMPERIAL HIGH- 
NESS, YouR EXCELLENCIES, AND GENTLEMEN, — 
It is with great diffidence that I rise to address the 
company here assembled. Indeed, I cannot but 
feel that it is little short of presumption on the part 
of one who can only be reckoned among the last 
and least of the supporters of the Tokiyo Charity 
Hospital to venture to crave a hearing from so 
brilliant an assemblage of Princes, Councillors, 
Ministers, both Japanese and Foreign, and of 
gentlemen so much more worthy than myself. Yet 
I would fain say a few words on the subject of the 
rise and progress of Hospital work in Japan, and 
in particular of the claims of this present Hospital 
on your charitable support. While doing so, I can 
but trust to the importance of the subject to excuse 
the imperfections of the speaker. Hospitals are no 
new thing in this country. The establishment by 
the Empress Suiko (A.D. 593 to 628) of bureaux 
for the distribution of medicine and of food to the 
podi, as related in the old histories was the first 
orm which they assumed. Later on, and during 
the whole of the eighth and ninth centuries, we find 
constant reference to these charitable government 
offices. In the “ En-gi-shiki ” we read that medical 
officers of or under the fourth rank were appointed 
to the charge of the Medical Bureau, and that this 
was the highest office to which physicians could 
aspire. We are also told of various sub-divisions 
of medical rank, and we arc justificd in assuming 
that, during the three centuries which had then 
elapsed since the reign of the Empress Suiko, the 
institution had attained to a much greater develop- 
ment. How vast were not the results of the Im- 
crial beneficence during that early age when the 


Emperors themselves held the reins of Govern- 
ment in their hands! Next came the Middle 
Ages, when the Imperial authority was relaxed, 
and the Government fell into the hands of the 
military class. During that time, with but one 
exception under the rule of the Hojo (13th cen- 
tury), I am not aware of the existence of any 
institutions for the relief of the sick or of the poor. 
Under the Government of the Tokugawa family, 



































so often belauded as a time of peace and prosperity, 
there were indeed sanitary institutions and there 
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were also occasions when temporary relief was 
given to the poor. But there was no Such thing as 
a permanent Charity Hospital. The reorganiza- 
tion of hospital work in Japan dates from the latter 
part of the Tokugawa’ régime, when the Dutch 
physician Pompey was engaged at Nagasaki to 
give instruction in the medical art. Dr. Matsu- 
moto, Jun., now the Director-General of the Medical 
Department of the Army, was attached to Dr. 
Pompey, and. a hospital was founded at Nagasaki 
in the year 1861. t that time relations had not 
yet been established with foreign countries, and 
this hospital was the only one in which persons 
afflicted with serious diseases could receive treat- 
ment at the hands of an European physician. Ac- 
cordingly, not from the neighbourhood of Nagasaki 
alone, but from all Kiushiu and even from far-off 
central Japan, multitudes flocked to seek relief 
from their sufferings, while, on the other hand, all 
students desirous of medical instruction worthy of 
the name put their pack on their shoulders, and set 
out for the one place where alone their craving for 
science could find satisfaction. For the proof of 
this assertion I appeal to the number of eminent 
physicians and surgeons at the present day whose 
nowledge is derived from Dr. Matsumoto and Dr. 
Pompey. Such men it was who, returning to their 
own homes, set about the establishment of hospitals. 
Since the Restoration, all the provinces of the 
Empire have so vied with each other in working 
in this field, that at the present day there is^ 
hardly an inipon anr place in the Empire without 
its hospital. Indeed, putting public and private 
institutions together, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their number now amounts to over 
six hundred. At the same time, as it is either 
taxation or the local rates that support the great 
majority of such hospitals, the services of physicians 
being engaged at no small figures, medical instruc- 
tion being given to students as well as medical aid 
to the sick, and the hospital funds being often 
accumulated from the proceeds of payments made 
for medicine and of fees for treatment, the only 
art which can be called “ charity ” consists in the 
fact that the services of good physicians are 
secured for places where before there were none. 
A further consideration is that, where the hospital 
is only attached to a medical school, the admission 
of numbers of poor people to treatment often leads, 
Wing to Want of funt -towothingmore than d 
lecture at the side of the sick-bed, while the charity 
of the matter is reduced to almot infinitesimal pro- 
portions. | Indeed, it cannot be compared for a 
moment with that shown in the bureaux established 
in the sixth century, as already mentioned. Dur- 
ing thelast seventeen years, a thorough change has 
certainly been inaugurated in the manners and 
occupations of all classes of the population, and we 
seem to have entered on a new world. Many 
persons have fallen into straitened circumstances 
rom this cause, having lost their former means of 
subsistence and failed in their endeavours to strike 
out a new path. A notion universally entertained 
by these poor folks is that Tokiyo, being the capital 
of the empire, is a place where it must always be 
possible to make a livelihood; and so hither they 
flock from the North and from the South, from the 
East and from the West. But how are they to set 
up in business without any money, and how are they 
to get food unless they have some business? On 
the other hand, it is equally impossible for them, 
without a penny in their pockets, to return to their 
homes in the other provinces. Hence the numbers 
who take to being jinvikisha coolies or match- 
vendors as a last resort. Let illness but come 
upon them some day, and they find themselves 
inextricably hemmed in by cold, hunger, and 
disease, and all they can do is to await death with 
folded hands. It was to relieve this class of 
sufferers that the Tokiyo Municipal Hospital was 
established ; but circumstances caused that in- 
stitution to fall thorough. At Uyeno likewise we 
have an asylum where medical aid is given; but it 
is given only to the patients actually living in the 
asylum itself. There is also a certain amount of 
medical aid given gratis by the District Physicians 
of the City, and we also have the Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, which makes it its duty to relieve, to some 
extent, the sufferings of the sick poor, and which 
has recently extended the field of its labours. 
Still, owing to the absence of an actual Hospital 
for the Poor, the provision for them when sick or 
suffering has been altogether insufficient. It was 
the present Director of this Hospital, Dr. Totsuka 
Bunkai, and the Vice-Director, Dr. Takagi Ken- 
kwan, who, after the latter’s return from Europe in 
the winter of 1880, being moved by these considera- 
tions at once set about devising the establishment 
of the Charity Hospital. Their efforts, their 
earnest work, resulted in the temporary opening of 
the Hospital at Zen-ké-in_in Shiba in August 
1881. It was there that Dr. Takagi and those 
working under his supervision spent their precious 
time, labouring within itswallsat the treatment of the 
sick poor, and abroad at the work of inciting others 
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to join in the charitable undertaking. Their inde- 
fatigable perseverancchas been crowned by brilliant 
success ; high and low join in applauding them ; His 
Majesty himself has deigned to take an interest in 


the matter and to support it bya gracious donation of | J: 


several thousand yen. The result of all this is to- 
day's ceremony and henceforward the institution, 
complete in all its parts, will worthily carry on in 
Tokiyo the tradition of those ancient charitable 
bureaux established more than a thousand years 
ago. So important an addition to our sanitary 
means must indeed redound both to the happiness 
of the multitudinous poor and to the glory of the 
enlightend Government which presides at its esta- 
blishment. The relief of the sick poor is by no 
means the sole advantage which the establishment 
of Hospitals confers. "There are many cases of 
complicated disease whose treatment can only 
thoroughly be learnt within their walls. Hospitals 
are therefore indispensable resorts where the 
physician may learn to master his art: they are 
not mere hostelries for the accommodation of 

atients. Clothing, bedding, everything can here 
Ee studied with à view to ils object. The surgeon 
in attendance will sometimes be called on to 
grapple vigorously with disease ; at other times he 
will learn the advantage of slowness and of allowin; 
nature to take her course. When grappling wit 
disease, it will be incumbent on him to take ob- 
servations, to make amputations, to use drastic 
drugs, fomentations, or douches,—all things which 
can nowhere but in Hospital be used or studied to 
the best advantages. When, again, I talk of letting 
nature take her course, I by no means intend to 
have it understood that the doctor will sit with 
folded hands by the patient’s bedside. On the 
contrary, day and night he will be vigilantly 
looking out for symptoms, and some scarcely 
perceptible turn in the illness will be instantly 
recognized by him as a signal for the necessity 
of resort to more drastic methods. The absence 
from a patient's bedside of a physician able to 
discern the value of such indications will often 
causc the loss of the precious instant, and with it 
perhaps of an opportunity which will never recur. 
A mere occasional doctor's visit can produce but 
very slight results. Such are some of the great 
benefis to be derived from Hospitals. Yet the 
world delights in saying that they are mere pri- 
mary schools where the poor man serves as a 
corpus vile on which tyros may practise their in- 
experience; and the worst part of such assertions is 
that many persons of education, but without tech- 
nical medical knowledge, are led to re-echo them. 
I appeal from these misrepresentations to the 
statistics of the Charity Hospitals of Europe. These 
European Charity Hospitals having been, for the 
most part, established by the help of government 
grants, distribute medical relief to a vast number 
of the sick poor. Accordingly, they have been 
affiliated to the Schools of Medicine whose pro- 
fessors take their students with them into the wards, 
and lecture to them on the pathology and treatment 
of every case. You may, of course, if it pleases 
you, call this “turning the poor man into the 
Corpus vile on which tyros may practise their in- 
experience.” But as a matter of fact, the only 
injury inflicted on the patient is a small amount of 
tedium. Not only is his treatment absolutely not 
interfered with, but rather does he profit by the 
more than sufficiently minute attention lavished on 
him by the professor who, in his desire to shed 
light on the principles of medicine, investigates 
and reinvestigates everything, so that not a 
single aspect of the disease is left untouched. 
Accordingly, statistics show that the percentage 
of cures in Charity Hospitals is superior to the 
percentage of cures under private treatment. 
When this present Hospital shall have seen a 
sufficient number of years elapse, and complete 
statistics shall have been taken, I feel positive that, 
as in Europe, so here too in Tokiyo, the averages 
will be found to be in favour of the Hospital as 
against privatetreatment. Indeed, it is this con- 
viction which has induced me to take my place 
(though one of the humblest) among the promoters 
of this institution. The objects of this Hospital 
being the relief of suffering and the promotion of 
medical science, we must all wish that it may ever 
more and more increase and prosper. We must 
also hope that the day may come when we shall 
take another step forward by the establishment of 
asylums for widows and orphans, and of institutions 
in which, when the father of the family is struck 
down by sickness, the wife may find employment 
suitable to her sex, and the children be provided 
with clothin: Thus will benefits as inestimable 
be conferred on the people in the future as those 
which in ancient days flowed from the institutions 
wisely established by the Empress Suiko. Si 
are the reflections which the present auspicious 
occasion suggests to me, and which I bring to a 
close with prayers for the health of Your Imperial 
Highness, of Your Excellencies, and of all the 
Gentlemen here present. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
ap t. 
A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
apan was held atthe Theological Hall, 17, 
Tsukiji, on Wednesday, April 16th, the Vice- 
President for Tokiyo in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last Tokiyo Meeting were 
read and approved. 

The Librarian, as acting Corresponding Sec- 
retary, intimated the resignation of that Office by 
the Rev. C. S. Eby; and announced the election 
as members of the Society of J. O'Neill, Esq., 
Cognac, France, the Rev. D. S. Spencer, and the 
Rev. J. O. Spencer, both of Aoyama. The Libra- 
rian also announced the removal of the Socicty's 
Library to No. 33, Tsuki 

The Rev. Mr. Enx then took the Chair, and the 
Vice-President for Tokiyo read his translation of 
“Notes, by Motoori, on Japanese and Chinese 
Art" These remarks on art of the great scholar 
and writer, Motoori, were more or lessof a desultory 
natare, the Japanese author making no pretension 
to technical knowledge, and viewing the subject 
only from the standpoint of educated common 
sense. On the whole Motoori, is severe on the 
conventional admirations of his countrymen, and 
he also criticises Chinese art for its want of vigour 
and its grotesque exaggerations. For some of the 
conventions of the schools he has, however, a good 
word. Thus the plan of showing the interior of 
a house by removing its roof seemed to him 
an excellent one, and altogether he is on the 
side of those who think that art, while it should 
be true to nature in spirit, may often advantage- 
ously deviate from the path of literal accuracy. 

The CHAIRMAN, in thanking Mr. Chamberlain 
for his paper, congratulated the Society in obtaining 
these notes in a readable form. They were valu- 
able as the thoughts of such a great writer as 
Motoori, and were of special interest at this time 
in connection with the revival of art in Japan. 

‘The Vice-President for Tokiyo having retaken 
the chair, Professor J. M. Dixon read his transla- 
tion of Dr. Brauns’ paper on the identity of the 
common Japanese karasu and the European Raven. 
From comparative measurements of the skeletons 
of the European Raven and of a Tokiyo karasu 
which he had taken to Europe with him, the Ger- 
man author argued at some length as to the 
identity of the two. The distinctions’ noted by 
Blakiston and Pryer he regarded as what might 
easily be due to the somewhat different conditions 
of life. The gregarious habits of the Aasibuto- 
garasu would prevent the individuals attaining the 
‘age of the solitary Raven of Europe, or the watari- 
garasu of the Kurile Islands. These two so called 
species he maintained were one and the same, or 
at most varieties, having the same characteristics 
physically, moraily, and intellectually. 

Professor MILNE, after apologising for his want 
of special ornithological knowledge, remarked that 
he had listened to Dr. Brauns’ paper with great 
interest, and no one could accuse its author of not 
having examined the question which he had put be- 
fore the meeting most minutely. ‘The minuteness, 
however, only extended in one direction. Dr. 
Brauns had told us very much about the hard 
parts of the Japan Crow, but we had heard nothing 
about its soft parts. The result of the numerous 
measurements which Dr. Brauns had made of the 
scanty materials with which he worked, showed a 
slight difference in the size of the European Raven 
and the Japanese Crow, but there was no note- 
worthy dilference in the proportions of these parts. 
To such conclusions Mr. Milne objected, remark- 
ing that in this group of birds on account of the 
great similarity in the structure of their skeletons 
slight differences ought to be emphasized. Among 
these differences there was the difference in the 
shape of the beak and in the ratio of the 
length to the breadth of the skull. In speaking 



























of the soft parts of the bird, Mr. Milne asked 
the question whether a Japanese Crow had ever 
been taught to imitate the human voice, an ac- 
The 


complishment so common with the Raven. 
reason that the Raven was able to talk w: 
consequence of its possessing certain muscles in its 
throat enabling it to alter the dimension of its wind- 
pipe. Had the Japanese Crow a similar develop- 
ment? Turning to the external characters of the 
bird, Mr. Blakiston told us that the Raven of 
Europe and that of Iterup (which Dr. Brauns 
called the first of the Kuriles) differed from the 
Japanese Crow in possessing certain peculiar fea- 
thers in the breast and having a wedge-shaped tail. 
Dr. Brauns apparently denied the first peculiarity, 
and explained. the latter by saying that the Kurile 
Islands specimens were old birds, whilst the crows 
which had been collected were probably young 
birds. Mr. Milne considered it very improbable 
that Mr. Blakiston and those whose business calls 
them to the Kuriles should always collect old birds | 











in the North, and only young ones in the South. | 
Jf the wedge-shaped tail existed in the Northern 
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bird, as he believed it did, whilst the tail of the 
Southern bird was curved, Mr. Milne, considered 
that sucha difference ought to be sufficient to con- 
stitute at least a difference in species, especially 
when we remember that in fish, it constitutes not 
simply a difference in species but a difference in 
orders. Then there were differences in distribu- 
tion and in habit to be considered. The larger 
bird called a Raven existed in the North, whilst 








the bird called a Crow was found in the South. 
The former was a solitary bird building on 
cliffs, whilst the latter was ‘gregarious, building 








as often trees as elsewhi 
the two birds were different. Finally, after point- 
ing out other differences between the birds under 
discussion, the probabilities of Mr. Blakiston’s deter- 
mination being right were to the considered. Mr. 
Blakiston had made the ornithology of Japan a spe- 
ciality for over 20 years, and all his birds had been 
compared by European authorities. On the other 
hand, Dr. Brauns, although a distinguished geo- 
logist, had not made birds a speciality and had only 
been to Japan for a short time, and although 
during that period he had accomplished very much 
that was valuable, he had in this instance as in 
others attained results which could not escape cri- 
ticism. The Japanese considered the Northern 
and Southern birds to be distinct,—foreigners who 
see the Northern raven every year, who have shot 
the bird, taken its nest, and brought home the 
young ones, consider that the question of the dis- 
tinction is beyond argument,—Messrs. Blakiston 
and Pryer, together with distinguished naturalists 
in Europe hold similar opinions,—whilst Dr. 
Brauns, who works with scanty materials, comes 
to opposite conclusions. Had Dr. Brauns or Mr. 
Blakiston been present it would not have been 
necessary to discuss the probabilities of the ques- 
tion, but in the absence of a special ornithologist 
there was no alternative. e would leave the 
Members of the Society to judge as to who was 
probably correct. 

The CuargMAN conveyed the thanks of the 
Society to Dr. Brauns for his paper, and to Pro- 
fessor Dixon for his work of translation. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 

sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 











AN ENGLISH SIDE SHOW IN JAPAN. 
To tue EDITOR or THE “Japas Matt.” 
S1r,—Persons who have attended the gatherings 





of scientific convocations, or the graduation cere- 
monies of universities ; or who have been present 
at any of the occasions which call multitudes 
together for serious deliberation, have found them 
invariably accompanied by minor exhibitions of a 
more or less diverting character, the providers of 
which have taken advantage of the important pro- 
ceedings to obtain for themselves such attention 
and profit as their ingenuity might secure. ‘These 
subsidiary displays, well known to the public in the 
form of circuses, conjurers’ booths, collections of 
natural monstrosities, disguised gambling dens, 
and so forth, are grouped under the general desig- 
ation of “side shows." The recollection of them 
is not infrequently provoked by occurrences in these 
latitudes, and one of the incidental outgrowths of 
the recent debates upon Treaty Revision brings to 
mind such forcible suggestions of the sports in 
which the wayfaring Merry Andrew, assisted by 
his comical associates, Mistress Judy, the Doct 
Master Toby, and others, holds forth for the edifica. 
tion of the populace, that I trust I shall not be 
deemed unduly irreverent if I designate it as “ Mr. 
Frazer’s Side Show." at gentleman’s own sense 
of the fitness of things will, I am sure, recogni 
the accuracy of the comparison. Many 
stances combine in contributing to the resemb! 1 
he arena he has chosen for his display is sufficient. 
of itself to prepare the spectator for any amount of 
farcical gambolling. ‘The complimentary 
with which he sets out, to the proprietor of the 
“concern” he has selected as the scene of his per- 
formance, recalls the genial flattery bestowed by 
Mr. Punch vpon the owners of the little the 
where he reveals himself. The graceful allusions 
to a much respected ally are redolent of the ardor 
with which the shrill-voiced comedian proclaims his 
faith in the wisdom and respectability of his 
cherished consort Judy. And in the echo of ap- 
proval which reverberates near at hand (in an 
editorial column) we m to hear the familiar 
bark of that knowing dog who, though he is so 
ofien prominent in the entertainment, is always 
wishing that somebody would buy him out, and 
send him away. Looking at all these things 
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with the aid of fond memory’s light, it is impossible 
to deny a similitude which is established by so many 
corroborative details. 

One of the most attractive features of the parti 
cular “show” I have ventured to recall, is a 
species of address, or lecture, by the popular puppet, 
which goes by the name of “topical,” and which, 
in prose or doggrel verse, deals with current sub- 
jects in a style which is amusing not only to those 
who appreciate Mr. Punch’s intentional effects, but 
equally so to those who discover in ita quality of 
humor which the author never contemplated. 
Sometimes as a matter of policy, sometimes through 
inability to present his idea with logical continuity 
or harmonious sequence, he delivers himself of 
totally opposite opinions on one and the same 
theme. e will say, for instance, that in a Liberal 
Government lies England's sole hope, and presently 
declare that nothing but a Conservative Ministry 
can save the State from ruin ; or insist at one point 
that Mr. Bradlaugh is the most injured of modern 
martyrs, while afterward denouncing him him as 
the typical fraud of the century. Into similar 
divergent paths it suits Mr. Frazer's fancy to 
wander. He occupies several paragraphs in 
demonstrating that Japan’s desire to regain her 
rights is a delusion ; that there are “no signs of it 
on the smooth surface of our daily life”; and 
estimates that “it is a mere creation of the brain 
of those who assert its existence” ; and, at the end 
of his remarks acknowledges that she is “straining” 
for these very tights. He admits that the Foreign 
Powers “are disposed to agree to the abolition” 
of extraterritorial jurisdiction and, after a little, 
explains why the Foreign Powers cannot agree 
to such a transaction, in the absence of proof 
that the laws would be properly administered 
here. In one moment he asserts that a particular 
bargain is an “ignoble” piece of work, al- 
together beneath the consideration of high-minded 
aliens; and in the next moment proceeds to 
give it the very closest consideration, and to 
show that it must not be thought of, because it i 
not to the advantage of foreigners. He finds 
convenient to declare an entire want of coópera- 
tion between the Government and the press, since 
the latter is writhing under a “grinding and 
despotic ” law, forgetting a previous assurance that 
the journalists of Japan comply, for the most part, 
with every requirement of the authorities. In the 
same way Mr. Punch protests that one of his 
victims has never asked for any dinner, and then 
says he has been clamoring for it all day long; 
avows his readiness to supply the aforesaid dinner, 
and immediately exclaims that it cannot possibly 
be granted for fear that the food will be injudi- 
ciously devoured, and, by producing indigestion, 
endanger the comfort of everybody concerned ; 
professes that he is of far too lofty a spirit to dispute 
a claim preferred against him, and proceeds to 
beat the claimant about the head, because the 
terms are not satisfactory; and after remarking 
upon the comfort and harmony of his neighbor’s 
domestic relations, immediately accuses the wife of 
treating the children with abominable cruelty. 

Similarly in the little wooden philosopher’s in 
consequential vein, is Mr. Frazer's disposal of the 
well worn question of selfish or interested. motives. 
He is indignant with certain writers, because they 
are “never tired of asserting” that the “foreign 
mercantile communities ” are actuated by ‘selfish 
considerations,” and in the same breath asks to be 
informed why they should not be thus actuated ; 
—admitting, in fact, that they are selfish and in- 
terested, and implying that they ought not to be 
anything else. It is not likely that their privilege, 
in this respect, will be disputed; but if the fact i 
not denied, it seems unreasonable to comp! 
the allegation, But this is not the only drollery 
displayed in the same connection. Mr. Frazer 
says, in effect,— Suppose we are selfish and in- 
terested ; are not those who accuse us equally so? 
‘Have they no interests of their own?” ” Could 
anything be more exactly in Mr. Punch's style? 
Does not the air seem to ring with his triumphant 
squeak of “ You're another?” He is always con- 
fident, when arraigned upon any charge whatever, 
that he can free himself from blame by showing 
that the advocate opposed to him is no less guilt, 
** You were drunk last night,” says the Policeman, 
“So were you,” says Punch, and expects to get 
away scot free. “The course of certain enemies of 
Japan is dictated by selfish motives,” say sundry 
writers. ‘So are yours,” retorts Mr. Frazer, and 
seems to think that the force of subtle and con- 
clusive argument can no farther go. 

Mr. Frazer is convinced that no general desire 
for national independence exists in 
that sentiment is confined to a “fraction of the 
population.” A question necessarily arises, here, 

s to the significance of the word “fraction” In 
the language of the counting-house, its meaning 
ought not, at least, to be obscure, in the vocabu. 
lary of the “side show,” it may be more difficult 
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to define. The fraction referred to is not, at any 
rate, so small as to be incapable of subdivision. Its 
first component part is “the official element,” 
according to Mr. Frazer. After the official class 
comes the educated class; then follow the jour- 
nalists, and, finally, people inside “the precincts of 
the capital and the great cities.” These, be it 
understood, constitute a “ fraction,” to whose views 
and feelings we should attach no weight. An 
inquisitive person might ask, with reasonable per- 
tinence, where we are to look, then, for an intelli 
gent expression of Japanese opinion. From what 
element shall we ascertain the ideas of the country 
upon a subject requiring to be largely dealt with 
by officials, if not from the “official element?” 
Through what channel are the foreign envoys to 
learn the nation's demands? Shall they be visited 
by deputations from the rural interior, or button- 
holed in the streets by representatives of the 
classes which Mr. Frazer does not name,—that is to 
say, representatives of the other “fraction?” Again, 
what part of a population is entitled to respectful 
attention in the examination of this topic, if not the 
educated part? Is Mr. Frazer acquainted with any 
civilized country in which the judgment of the mob 
ranks higher? “As to the Press, Mr. Frazer rejects 
its unanimous utterances, because the journalists are 
“under the thumb of the Government, and obey its 
directions;” but he is aware,—or certainly should be 
aware,—that, whatever influence may have been 
brought to bear upon the Press with regard to 
internal discussion, no idca of inciting hostility to 
Western nations has ever, for a moment, been 
entertained. The only interference of authority 
has been to repress, not to encourage, the anti- 
foreign temper and tone of the native newspapers ; 
and this is a fact so universally known that I am 
ata loss to understand how Mr. Frazer can have 
overlooked it. I may, however, be told that it is 
not the business of “Side Shows” to rely too im- 
plicitly upon ‘definite facts; and I must admit that 
an extremely ionary and indefinite field of 
speculation is opened when we are permitted to 
compute, à discretion, the inhabitants of the “ great 
cities of the empire.” Here are “fractions,” 
indeed! How many great cities are there in 
Japan? What constitutes a great city? Three 
can be named which, unitedly, contain nearly 
one tenth of the total number of souls in the 
empire. Add a few more (and there are plenty to 
be counted in), and the fraction assume 
proportions which no experienced Yokohama mer- 
chant can pretend to despise. 






































Bat whether the. Japanese people are indifferent 
to their national rights, as Mr. Frazer says, 
or are “straining” for them, as he also says; 
whether they are insensible to foreign pressure; as 
he asserts in one place, or consider it an “ incubus,” 
as he avers in another; whether the conviction that 
they are wronged is entertained by a fraction or 
a multitude; we must bear in mind that the said 
conviction is nothing but “sentiment,” attributable 
to “a sense of injured pride," or to “childish 
vanity." This Mr. Frazer assures us to be the 
case. |f, however, his estimate be generally 
accepted as correct, it will be necessary to revise 
and alter the text of most of the volumes which 
now pass for standard histories. The American 
Revolution, for example, will have to be set down 
as an outburst of childish vanity, or possibly worse, 
since it was not an attempt to regain rights once 
possessed, but to assert new rights, never before 
enjoyed; among them, the right of the colonists to 
regulate duties, and to make their own laws opera- 
tive, under all circumstances, on their own soil. 
Great. Britain's refusal to accede to their proposals 
led to that remarkable exhibition of “injured 
pride" which had such singular, and, probably, 
undesirable consequences. ‘The wars of the Swiss 
against the power of Austria and Burgundy must 
no longer be chronicled as the heroic struggles of 
a brave race, but as the puerile perversity of a 
parcel of misguided men who allowed themselves 
to be led away by false sentiment. — Scotland's 
long and successful resistance to English domina- 
tion must be dropped out of the category of manly 
and noble deeds, and take its proper classification 
among examples of immature conceit and petulant 
prejudice. This will be a dreadful blow to the 
traditions of the glorious past, but there will be no 
help for it, if Mr. Frazer’s theories are to prevail. 
It is not unalterably certain, however, that he 
ans to have them prevail, for, with the Protean 
cility which he seems to have caught from the 
prime favorite of the provincial side show, he 
presently opens a door through which doubt and 
disputation may enter. He admits that the people 
of Japan might, under certain conditions, rejoice to 
possess “a measure of freedom andsome of therights 
of freemen.” Mr. Frazer’s “measure” is as in- 
determinate as his “fraction,” and if I were to yield 
to the impulse awakened by some of his curiously 
trivial expressions, 1 should perhaps ask whether he 
reckons freedom by the peck or by the puncheon. 
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But it may be set down as reasonably certain that 
any nation wanting a “measure” of freedom 
would take care that the dimensions of the measure 
should be large enough to include immunity from 
foreign interference with its laws and its taxes. 
Nations will endure many things from their own 
rulers which they will not, if they can help it, sub- 
mit to from external authority, and a people at 
all inclined to make demands in the direction of 
liberty, would first cry out for relief from alien in- 
trusion of every description. Here, however, we 
are brought sharply around, once more, by Mr. 
Frazer’s additional suggestion that the Japanese 
probably have not the necessary spirit of indepen- 
dence to ask for anything,—and so, under his 
piloting, we are all at sea again. 





In the midst of this new ocean of perplexity, we 
catch sight of what appears to be a foothold of solid 
ground, though it presently proves as unstable as 
the back of Sinbad's whale. “It is a sad reflec- 
tion,” says Mr. Frazer, “ that the only way to get 
rid of this alarming friction, is to abolish ex-terri- 
toriality." But why sad? And what is the use of 
trying to present the most self-evident and com- 
monplace of propositions as if it were a brilliant 
and brand new discovery? Of course it is the 
only way. The way to get rid of the friction caused 
by an intolerable burden is to abolish the burden. 
‘There is nothing very wonderful about that. ‘The 
only way to get rid of the friction caused by slavery 
in “America was to abolish slavery. Mr. Frazer 
seems to imagine that he can make the Japanese, 
or their friends, look ridiculous by attributing to 
them the statement that the sole method of lighten- 
ing the pressure imposed by exterritoriality is to 
take away exterritoriality. That is what his bit of 
'casm means,—I call it sarcasm to please Mr. 
Frazer,—if it means anything. But it is rather 
straining things to call a simple truth a sar- 
casm, to please anybody. Undoubtedly there 
may" be amore MANNE lying “behind db oc 
underneath it, or somewhere around it, for, I 
observe, he reverts to-his notion that the burden 
itself is a myth. He states that it is “the 
fashion” to talk of the present state of affairs as 
“intolerable to educated Japanese.” So it is. It 
is “the fashion,” also, for men’s blood to run in 
their veins, and rather hotly, sometimes, when they 
live with a perpetual insult flaunting them in the 
face. Would Mr. Frazer kindly tell us how it 
would be “ the fashion ” for ** educated " Americans 
or Englishmen to talk and feel, if a single foot of 
their native land were subject to alien jurisdiction ? 
Are educated Japanese so differently constituted 
from educated Anglo-Saxons that what would be 
shame and degradation for the latter is matter of 
indifference to the former? Yet Mr. Frazer 
satisfies himself by sa; he has discovered no 
evidence of discontent. Has he tried? Has he 
looked for it? Or has he confined his observations 
to the sole locality where it could not be detected ? 
My inquiry is warranted by his avowal of disincli- 
nation, in his character of “ ard worked merchant," 
to go beyond the limits of his Settlement,—to 
“ perambülate the country,” and meet the people 
“face to face.” — Why he should shrink from such 
an experience it is not easy to conjecture. He 
cannot suppose there is any personal risk involved. 
It is truethat his allusion to *‘the spirit of feudalism 
might give rise to that suspicion. He assures us 
that feudalism is not yet extinct, and that we find, 
“as of old, the strongly marked characteristics of 
the system, the haughty dominant spirit of the 
rulers" etc. If what we find, now-a-days, in 
Japan, is feudalism, we shall have to alter other 
things in our histories besides the records of wars 
for independence. Imagine the idea of a feudal 
system in a country where nota single nobleman 
has power over an inch of territory, or can impose 
his will upon the humblest inhabitant; and the 
practical government of which is administered by 
men who, with hardly an exception, have risen 
from social stations as humble as those of the 
commoners who brought about the anti-feudal re- 
volution in England two centuries and a half ago, 
or the citizens who created the American Republic. 

Mr. Frazer's reflections, moral and practical, on 
the subject of bargaining, revive so many droll 
parallels in figurative fiction that it is hard to 
decide which fits them the most neatly. The fine 
old fable of the fox and the grapes is pleasantly 
suggested by his attitude of dubious contemplation 
and his subsequent renunciation of a valueless 
object. There is also a faint reminder of the 
injured husband, who, on being requested to forego 
a crim. con. suit in consideration of £5,000 paid 
down, concluded aíier due cogitation that the 
honor of his name forbade him to compromise for 
less than £10,000. The possible commercial ad- 
vantages to be gleaned by foreigners from the 
opening of this country are weighed with the most 
scrupulous precision; and, the balance being 
struck, and found, on the whole, unfavorable to 
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ought strongly to condemn the ignoble spectacle of 
the Treaty Powers endeavouringto drive a bargain.” 
It is not pronounced an ignoble spectacle until 
after a careful examination has been made, and 
the decision has been recorded that the pro quo 
demanded from Europe and America is worth 
much more than the quid offered by Japan. 
Then, and not till then, we are warned ágainst 
“bartering away” our valuable privileges for a 
problematical concession. But the opportunity is 
not without temptations, and Mr. Frazer evidently 
thinks it will do no harm to go over the calcu- 
lation again. The question of introducing fo- 
reign capital has to be considered. ‘That, also, 
when minutely investigated, looks very much like 
an ignoble spectacle. There is no quid for the 
Western merchant. Or,—wait a little, is Mr. 
Frazer’s mind quite made up? This is by no 
means easy to ascertain, from his subsequent 
remarks. He interrogates himself severely, as to 
the possible uses to which the incoming capital 
might be put, but as he arrives at no definite co 
clusion, he ingeniously contrives to leave the subject 
in a maze of confusion. He is determined, at any 
rate, that nobody shall know what he thinks abaut 
it, and so he winds up this. branch of his perform- 
ance thus:—It would seem that foreign capital 
can best be utilized in the creation of what would 
enable this country at any time to enter the money 
markets of the world as a borrower, and not other- 
wise is Jaran likely to obtain the aid required.” I 
can well conceive the satisfaction with which the 
author of this sally laid down his pen, exclaiming, 
no doubt, triumphantly—* There, if anybody alive 
can get a meaning out of that, he can do more 
than the man who wrote it.” He is right. Nobody 
can. It is the exact counterpart of one of those 
mixed, labyrinthine utterances with which Mr. 
Punch regales his hearers at intervals, intending 
to produce the utmost possible bewilderment in a 
single sentence. 


It is not often, however, that Mr. Frazer has 
recourse to this clever device of extracting every 
shade and semblance of meaning from his phrases. 
On the contrary, as I have remarked, his method 
is rather to impregnate each proposition he delivers 
with as many different meanings as can be crowded 
into them,—so that, indeed, he not infrequently 
swings around from the positive pole of assertion 
to its opposing negative. Looking into the 
possible motives of his haughty disdain for “ bar- 
gaining,” I find the clue to a course of reasoning 
which might be brought to an extremely dexterous 
development. Suppose that the assumption of 
contempt for traffic is intended to arouse a kindred 
scorn on the part of the Japanese,—to stimulate 
them to a similar disavowal of ignoble considera- 
tions. If they can be brought to this point of 
magnanimity, they will perhaps be quite ready to 
entertain Mr. Frazer's proposal that they shall throw 
open the country without any recompense. Why 
should not they? He sees no insuperable obstacles. 
Hegives us his word for it, that “ they need not make 
it contingent upon the abolition of exterritoriality.” 
No, indeed. ‘They can draw the bolts, throw open 
the doors, tear up the treaties,—that is, as much of 
them as is favorable to Japanese pretensions and 
disadvantageous to the European merchant—and 
immediately “confer the privileges of trade and 
residence in the interior,”—without compensation, 
or equivalent, or guid of any kind. Then, look 
you, the foreigners would be able “to determine 
whether or not these privileges would have any 
real value.” Mr. Frazer may well declare that 
he holds bargaining in scorn. So, it appears to 
me, would a man who should invite a tailor to 
make him a coat, send it to his house, and allow 
him to wear it a few months, “as a tentative mea- 
sure which might be instrumental in helping him 
to determine whether the article has any real value 
for him." The tailor would probably decline. 
And then this high-souled customer would say— 
“Go to; you would drive a bargain, would you? 
You are an 'ignoble spectacle.” You would use 
the fact of my wearing your coat as a ‘lever’ with 
which to get money out of my pocket. If I choose 
to pay you, ‘after a time, I may do it ‘from a 
sense of what is due’ to you as a well-behaving 
member of society, but T will never consent to 
‘reduce the question to the level of an ignoble 
bargain!" Mr. Punch often distinguishes him- 
self by expositions of satire which are the more 
bitter and scathing from their entire lack of aim ; 
but I doubt if any of his random shots ever hit the 
bull’s eye more neatly than this chance discharge 
from Mr. Frazer’s armory. He leaves almost 
nothing for his adyersaries to say. He naively 
and candidly admits the worst that has been 
alleged against his party. What they wish is 
to get everythin, i 
“Admit usto all parts of your empire, without 
any conditions,” they say; “that is the course 
for you to take. Give us our own way from be- 
ginning to end, and stop this absurd clamor about 
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your independence. Your business is to open your 
territory to foreign trade and residence; we will 
look after the tariff, and jurisdiction, and such 
trifles, In short, we demand not only all the pro 
quo there is lying around, but likewise all the 
available quid. As for bargaining, it is disgusting 
to talk about it.” This is the creed of the hostile 
class, and Mr. Frazer is thcir prophet. 

In taking leave of him and his lucubration, I 
would not have it supposed that I have exhausted 
the examples of relationship to the diverting “side 
show” which he has so vividly summoned betore 
the mental vision. I leave a prolific field almost 
untouched. As I glance, again, at his effusion, my 
eye is caught by his curt disposition of the ex- 
pedient of mixed tribunals.” He has wrought dis- 
mal havoc, in several successive paragraphs, with 
the pretence that Japanese judges are to be trusted ; 
and, rij htly discerning that the plan of the ** mixed 
tribunals” cannot be overlooked altogether, he 
sends it skipping skyward with the single remark 
that it “ would probably fail to remedy the evil.” 
That is all. * Only this and nothing more.” Thus, 
when confronted by a harder nut to crack than 
usual, or interrupted by an inconvenient inter- 
pellation from the crowd, the orator of the booth 
cries out, “ That be blowed !?"—and, like his spec- 
trum in Yokohama, “turns to the consideration of 
another matter." "Then there is the pleasant de- 
vice of crediting other persons with divers ideas 
and expressions, and straightway proceeding to 
demolish them. Mr. Frazer tells us just what the 
Treaty Powers think; what the Japanese people 
think; and what the foreign friends of Japan 
think. He puts their thoughts into words of his 
own choosing, after which the task of knocking them 
to pieces is easy. “What’s that you say?” ex- 
claims Punch,— nobody having said anything. 
* Oh, that’s your game,” continues the nimble- 
witted logician, rolling out a string of off-hand 
inventions, which he takes gnat delight in turning. 
upside down. Perhaps the most apposite illus- 
tration of ‘side show” humour afforded by Mr. 
Frazer is given in the final burst of generosity 
with which he speaks of “conferring rights "—a 




















periods of from 5 to 10 years for moors, and of 

rom 10 to 15 for wooded lands, according to the 

quality of the soil. | He concludes by saying that, 
the Land Tax law being thus severe, there is no 
object for foreign agriculturists to repair to Japan. 

The subject is not without interest, and I have 
carefully followed the whole argument and find 
that the editor has become possessed of a mistaket 
notion, due to his inaccurate translation of the 
article in question. The purport of the article is 
essentially different from the meaning his transla- 
tion conveys. I will therefore give a close translation 
of the actual wording of the article, and trust to 
convince, thereby, the editor of the Echo du Japon 
that he has unfortunately been led into error. 

The 15th Article of the Land Tax law reads as 
follows :— Tax upon lands newly laid under culti- 
vation and upon waste lands, will not be imposed 
until the year next after the expiration of the period 
of exemption specially determined for lands of the 
two descriptions herein set forth.” 

Iam, &c. A JAPANESE. 

Tokio, April 18th, 1884. 

[The Ecko du Fapon has fallen into a flagrant error. 
The truth is that the Land Tax Regulations, so far 
from imposing prohibitive conditions such as our 
contemporary describes, provide that a period of 
fifteen years—ealled a “hoeing period "—shall inter- 
vene between the first steps taken to bring waste 
land under cultivation and the imposition of a tax 
upon it as cultivated land. This is another example of 
the gross blunders circulated by ignorant people who 
undertake to write about Japanese affairs,—Ep. F.M.) 
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To tHe EDITOR OF THE ' JAPAN. Matt? 

Sir,—I am delighted to see “the frank response 
of your correspondent, “ Foreigner,” to my inquiry 
respecting the attention which would probably be 
given to Tama remonstrances against the depri- 
vation of her rights, if she possessed a strong army 
and navy. Ihave no doubt that he fairly represents 
the honest opinion of many aliens who are hostile 
to this country’s pretensions, 











collocation of words so satisfactory to him that he 
luxuriates in its repetition, The “rights” he 
mentions, and which he might be willing to see 
“conferred ” if this country should show herself 
worthy of so much beneficence, are the inherent 
attributes of every independent State, but were tem- 
Tapan a surrendered, under pressure, ata time when | 


japan was incapable of defending them—or herself. 
ir. Punch and his confederates get a passing | 

stranger at a disadvantage, frighten him out of his | 

wits, and pick his pockets of all that takes their 
fancy. When he comes to his senses, and gathers 

a sympathetic crowd, whose cries of “ Shame” | 

begin to change the aspect of affairs, the wily | 

plunderer produces the Booty saying, * There, 1| 
will make you a present of it;” and looks about 
him for the applause of mankind. | 

Has the time arrived when foreign observers of 

Japan's progress can allow their conscience and 

their sense of justice to be diverted by the shallow | 

devices of a rhetorical * side show?” In common 
with you, Mr. Editor, and the majority of dis-| 
interested spectators, my answer is,—" not yet.” 
I am, yours very truly, 
ONE OF THE AUDIENCE. 
Tokiyo, March 31st, 1884. 

[We have to apologise for not publishing this letter | 
sooner. Our space is limited, and it is seldom pos- 
sible to extend our correspondence column to the 
length of such a communication as the above.— 
Ep. F.M.) 








A FLAGRANT ERROR. 





To tHe EDITOR or THE “ JaPAN. Marr." 

Sır, —The editor of the Echo du Fapon has, in 
his number of the 7th April, an article comment- 
ing upon the subject of Treaty Revision, and 
has advanced the argument that, even should 
the Japanese Government permit foreigners to| 
establish themselves freely among the Japanese, 
everywhere, it is certain that no foreign agricul- 
turists possessed of only small means, would come 
to settle in our land, but that only those with large 

pital and who were unacquainted with the actual | 
internal condition of the country, would bring their 
funds for employment here. Moreover, he says 

that in their agricultural ventures, they would meet 
with great difficulties. 
The editor quotes, in support of his statement, | 
the 15th Article of the Japanese Law of Land Tax, | 
in these words ;—*' The tax upon lands that have | 
just been cleared, will be collected from the follow- 
ing year, in proportion to the value newly esta- 
blished." He then proceeds to explain that, as the | 
business of improving waste lands is both very 
long, expensive and troublesome, the legislators of | 
all civilised countries have decreed exemption from 
tax for lands newly laid under cultivation, for 
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| might well be trusted with all the so-calle 





He asserts that “if Japan possessed the army 
and navy" in question, “it would at once be a 
sign, if notan absolute proof, that she had advanced 
in efficiency as a State to a. position in which she 
inhe- 








rent privileges. " 


The extent, then, to which nations may be 
trusted to enjoy their independence, must be mea- 
sured by the degree of military and naval force 
they wield: VA countzy; ayitlailarge dane -and'sca 
armament has a right to independence. A country 
not thus endowed has no such right. 

I desire to be strictly accurate and just. “ Fo- 
reigner’s” meaning is, of course, that the possession 
of great material strength implies a condition of 
progress so high that the moral right of exercising 
all the privileges which belong to a perfectly free 
State could not be disputed, But in the absence 
of such strength, this right may be disputed. 

Following out this doctrine, I would now ask 
“Foreigner” how many of the Western nations 
are entitled, on the same calculation, to be trusted 
with their inherent privileges. 

To begin with, the United States of America 
certainly are not. The army of that Republic 











numbers less than fifty thousand, and the navy is 
Re- 





virtually made up of phantom ships. All th 
publics of Central and South America are simil 
situated, as well as the European Republic of Swit- 

zerland. 

The Kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, usually 

reckoned in the front rank of civilization, have not 

the army and navy required to guarantee their 

trustworthiness as independent States. Neither ` 
have Denmark, Portugal, Sweden, Norway, Spain, 

or Greece. Turkey, Ì presume, is worthy of con- 
fidence, her army ‘numbering 600,000 when on a 
war footing, and her navy consisting of. 170 ships. 
As regards England, there is room for. doubt, her 
navy giving her an unquestionable claim to be 
trusted, while her army is too small to confer re- 
liability 

The only nations in the world, concerning whose 
claim to independence there can be no dispute, are 
Germany, Russia, France, Italy, Austro-Hungary, 
and Turkey. 

I do not see how “ Foreigner ” can resist these 
conclusions, unless he desires to have it understood. 
that the rule he scts up for Japan is not applicable 
to other countries. But, on the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that Japan possesses an army 
and navy superior to sevéral of the States which 
permitted to be independent, and which are un- 
molested in the enjoyment of their sovereign 
rights. If this empire should be so unfortunate as 
ever to be drawn into a mortal quarrel with a 
country like Greece, or Portugal, or certain of the 
American Republics, would anybody question her 
bility to hold her own ? 
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Foreigner” will, I trust, perceive that he has 
not yet thrown as much light on the subject as it 
requires; and I, for one, shall be glad if he will 
clear away some of the confusion which results 
from recognizing the possession of a powerful army 
and navy as “a sign, if not an absolute proof ” 
of moral right to exercise inherent privileges. 

At the same time, it would be interesting to be 
told why, in speaking of inherent privileges, he 
prefixes the qualifying expression “so-called.” 
"They are “so-called ” for the sufficient reason that 
that is what they are. If he can produce any 
authority for stating that the rights of internal 
jurisdiction and of tariff regulation are not in- 
herent privileges in every State, I will bow to it, 
and apologize for giving him the trouble. 


Lan, Sir, yours respectfully, 








LIBERTAS. 
Yokohama, April 19th, 1884. 


To tue EDITOR or THE “ Japan Mart.” 
Sin,—I trust the meaning of the few lines I ad- 
dressed to you last week in reply to “ Libertas” 
was more apparent to your readers than it seems 
to have been to your correspondent, who, in his 
second letter, now construes my argument to have 
been that “in the absexce of strength the rights of 
Japan may be disputed." “ Libertas ” himself is 
determined to stick to his original idea of battalions 
and fleets being necessary to treaty revision in 
Japan, but I object to any inference that I share 
is opinion. 

Following your correspondents metaphor, I said 
that an efficient army and navy may be a sign of 
an efficient State, and that an efficient State may 
m all privileges over aliens like myself in its 
dominions. If “ Libertas” had summarised my 
meaning as, “in the absence of such efficiency, then 
rights may be disputed,” he would have been cor- 
rect; but in replying to it, he should, in that case, 
have devoted your space to prove Japan’s efficiency, 
instead Of reasserting his own proposition and re- 
peating statements which are an insult to our com- 
mon sense and a libel upon foreign nations. 

** Libertas ” asks the meaning of my prefix “ so- 
called" to Japan's inherent privileges. I will 
endeavour to explain it; but I cannot do so unless 
he will remember my signature, and realize, that as 
a foreigner, I think of my own country first and, 
fond as I may be of Japan, still love my own land 
best. The inherent rights of man are those of 
liberty, property, and protection. These rights 
have descended to us foreigners through genera- 
tions and have been the gradual result of civilization. 
With us they may justly be called inherent. In 
Japan, this inheritance is now being acquired, a 
luture generation will probably claim them as 
inherent, but for the present I submit that the title 
is premature. 

“ Libertas" is wrong if he thinks me inimical to 
Japan. I admire the country, I appreciate the 
rapid progress it has made, and I would meet the 
views of its statesmen with every consideratio 
but whilst giving full justice to Japan, I do not 
to forget the inherent rights and privileges of my- 


self asa 
FOREIGNER. 
Yokohama, 23rd April, 1884. 




















THE EDITORSHIP OF “THE TIMES.” 





To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Mar." 

Sir,—No litle surprise has been manifested at 
the delay in filling the post of editor of The Times. 
Several names have been mentioned in connection 
With the office, but the appointment is yet uncon- 
firmed. 

I beg to offer a solution which, it seems to me, 
ought naturally to have occurred, before now, to 
this intelligent community. It is well known that 
the Walter family are always on the watch for 
competent servants, and that their range of in- 
vestigation, in an emergency like the present, has 
no limits. ` Remembering this fact, and remember- 
ing also, that the particular issue of a prominent 
Yokohama journal which contained the intimation 
of its editor’s desire to be bought out and sent 
home, must have reached London just about the 
date when the The Times’ chic chair became | 
vacant,—then we have not far to search for an 
planation of the unwillingness to make a hasty 
selection. The mails between England and Japan 
may now be burdened with correspondence upon 
which. this highly interesting question depends. 
For generations, the luck of the Walters has been. 
proverbial, and if destiny should bestow upon them 
so rare a boon as the possession of this inestimable 
editorial prize, they may well rejoice in a crowning 
evidence of fortune’s most bounteous favour. 
STRAWS. 


























Yours tru 


THE CASE OF THE “SATTARA.” 


To THe Epitor or THe “Japan Mat.” 

Sim,—In your leader on “unseaworthy ships," 
in today’s issue, you refer to the British barque 
Sattara which is advertised over my signature as 
being “now ready to receive cargo” for a voyage 
homewards, as being almost under the category” 
of vessels that have gone ashore and whose officers 
relaxed their efforts to get her off because her 
owners would benefit by the vessel’s becoming 
a constructive total loss. The fact of this vessel 
being now ready to load cargo is by no means a 
proof of anything else than that her purchasers 
used every appliance that loca! knowledge combined 
with mechanical skill could bring to bear ; and all 
these might have failed but for exceeding good 
fortune: when first taken in hand, and indeed, 
even when the vessel was successfully floated, the 
venture was by no means a rosy one, and may 
have been considered up to the moment of the safe 
mooring of the vessel in Yokohama Bay as pretty 
much of a “toss up.” 

‘The present owners of the Sattara are certainly 
to be congratulated on the result of their venture, 
but her late officers are not necessarily to be blamed 
in an equal ratio for not undertaking a venture that 
might very easily have had a far different ending. 


Yours truly, 
H. MacARTHUR. 
Yokohama, 23rd April, 1884. 
YOKOHAMA PUBLIC HALL ASSO- 
CIATION. 











To tHe Eprrom or te “Japas Matt.” 


Sir,—I see by an advertisement that the Annual 
General Meeting of Shareholders is called for 
Wednesday next the 29th instant. It is no secret 
that building operations have been long since dis- 
continued for lack of funds, in fact the Association 
cart seems to have stuck fast; and I hope every 
shareholder will make a point of being at the meel- 
ing, propared to put his shoulder to the wheel, if. 
necessary, so that we may get our new Theatre 
finished without more delay. 

Lama member of the Amateur Dramatic As- 
sociation, and, as such, am anxious to see the new 
house ready for next season at the latest. The 
A. D. A. is one of the promoters, and I believe the 
largest shareholder in the Public Hall Association. 
Now I not. only speak for myself, but for a large 
number of my confrères, when Isay that we are 
desirous of giving performances and are only wait- 
ing for a respectable place to play im. I do not 
wish to throw mud at the present noble structure 
on Main Street, but will only say that the accom- 
modation on the stage, and behind the scenes 
generally, at the Gaiety, is so bad that we can no 
longer ask ladies to submit to the inconvenience of 
appearing there. (Isay nothing of the defective 
and comfortless auditorium: that has been descanted 
upon often enough.) I understand further that the 
Choral Society—another promoter and large share- 
holder—has positively refused to give any more re- 
presentations in {the present bijou theatre; and 
that the members are only waiting the completion of 
the New Public Hall to blaze out intoa galaxy of 
brilliant performances, including “ Iolanthe” ‘and 
** Princess Ida,” to say nothing of more ambitious 
works. lam not much of a musician myself, but 
havea lively recollection of Trial by Jury” “Pi 
























ina- 
fore,” and * Patience," and for one should dearly 
loveto see these pieces again, with the whole force of 
the Choral Society as chorus, in a comfortable 
house and upon a stage worthy of our performers. 

I need not enlarge upon the claims and merits 
of other societies, such as the Amateur Dramatic 
Corps and Amateur Orchestra, from whom we may 
reasonably expect great things when a proper 
home is ready for them. I believe that the Public 
Hall would also be in great demand for meetings, 
balls, dinners, and other things, —there might even 
be a Bluff Library, Reading Room, Chess Club, 
and all sorts of et ceteras established there to the 
profit and welfare of us all. 

I suppose the crucial point at the meeting on 
Wednesday will be the question of money: and I 
hope that the new Board then to be elected. will 
receive such help from the sharcholders that there 
will be no difficulty in at once resuming work. 
Now, | presume that the present Directors have 
been over-sanguine as to their powers of borrowing 
money on mortgage : but I am not surprised at the 
issue, as I think no one could be induced to ad- 
vance upon a half-completed building. Get the roof 
on, floors laidand windows in; there should then be 
no difficulty in borrowing 50 per cent. of the total 
cost on mortgage of a completed Hall. I may be 























Yokohama, April 20th, 1884. 
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wrong, but I gathered from the reports of the Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting held in November that. 
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the cost of building on the plans as drawn, with rea- 
sonable furnishing, would be $30,000. I am under 
the impression that about half that sum has been 
subscribed (there is a rumour about that some 
defaulters have not yet taken up their shares, these 
should be made to pay up without further delay) ; 
and no doubt other members of the community will 
come forward with subscriptions when they sce 
the project moving once more. Of course money 
would have to be found meantime, for current 
expenses, payments to workmen, builders, etc., but 
I should imagine that the local Banks would ad- 
vance the required funds temporarily, until the 
building is ready to pass over to the Mortgagee. 
In addition to this plan, there are Debentures, 
Preferred Stock, with various other methods worthy 
of consideration ; and I hold that it will be a lasting 
disgrace to us as a community, if the New Public 
Hall and its affairs be left any longer in their 
present unsatisfactory condition. 

I am writing this as an individual who is anxious 
to see the New Palace of Art and Song upon 
Camp Hill, completed without delay; and if my 
humble effusion can stir up any enthusiasm in 
that direction, I shall feel amply rewarded. 1 pre- 
sume our worthy President, General Van Buren, 
will attend the Shareholders’ Meeting to set forth 
the views and watch over the interests of the Ama- 
teur Dramatic Association. What I personally 
want is to see the “Grand Opening Night" not 
later than the 1st of October next ; followed by a con- 
stant succession of gaieties throughout the ensuing 
winter. I always make a point of attending all the 
representations given by my own Association, and 
by those who work in friendly rivalry with us. I 
am sure that many others are equally anxious to 
pay their dollars and take tickets for any perfor- 
mances which may be given when the new locale 
is ready. 

Yours truly, DRAMATICUS. 


Yokohama, April 24th, 1884. 














THE VIVISECTION QUESTION. 
t St 

We have been requested to publish the Me- 
morials as under, which were addressed, last year, 
to the Japanese Government. What response 
they elicited, we are not in a position to state : 

MEMORIAL OF THE SCANDINAVIAN SOCIETY, 

It is a well known fact in our part of the world 
that the Japanese Government, with unremitting 
perseverance, strives to make its country one of the 
happiest on earth by adding to the peculiar talents 
and qualifications wherewith the Japanese people 
are endowed by nature or which they have acquired 
by self culture, the profit of discoveries made in 
other countries. And it is further known that the 
Government, for this purpose, has sent young Japa- 
nese gentlemen to universities in Europe, there 
to follow a course of studiesand take cognizance of 
the development of science in Europe. No one 
can doubt that the progress of science will profit 
the whole human race ; but still it is an indubitable 
fact, that, during its evolution, science may possibly 
diverge into dangerous by-paths, and as it is usual, 
particularly in our part of the world, to praise 
every new scientific discovery so that it is soon 
generally accepted as an undoubted benefit, there 
is no doubt that abuses can arise, which, not count- 
ing the immediate evils they produce, extend their 
pernicious effects even to a distant future. For 
if even such an abuse after the lapse of some time 
be abolished, still it has usually previously given 
rise to other evils which remain and propagate 
their effects, even after the original cause has been 
removed. 

One of those abuses which are connected with 
science, and which during the past half century 
has gained a great extension over all Europe, is 
what is called vivisection, or the method of making 
experiments on living animals, by mutilating, 
carving asunder, poisoning or burning, or in other 
ways cruelly torturing them, for the purpose of 
gaining knowledge of the laws for the human 
organisation, and so benefiting medical science. 
These experiments, since they have been more 
generally known, have called forth the strongest 
disapprobation, not only because they stand in 
direct opposition to all laws of justice and mercy, 
which are held obligatory by all nations, but not 
less because they iust be considered as a foolish 
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attemptto try to inquire into the natural laws of 
the functions of the natural organs by reducing the 
animals to a state which is in direct opposition to 
the natural, and which, besides, through the in- 
fluence of cruel pain, must be still more remote 
from the sound state of animal life. Finally, these 
experiments must be considered as foolish because 
there exists such a considerable difference between 
the physical condition of man and animal, in con- 
sequence whereof both poisons and medicines act 
very differently on the former than on the latter, 
and whenever any one will apply to men the ex- 
periences gained by experiments on animals, he 
can hardly avoid committing serious, and some- 
times disastrous mistakes. 

Physicians and scientific men of high standing 
have, besides, proved that the expectations enter- 
tained by many of obtaining useful discoveries by 
means of vivisection, have been wholly balked and 
that the medical art through experiments on living 
animals has been rather misled and checked than 
assisted in its natural evolution. Already the time 
seems to be near at hand when we may hope that 
the above-named abuse shall have altogether 
ceased, because in nearly every European country 
persons of culture, education, and high social 
standing have united their efforts, not only to pro- 
cure a restriction of vivisection, but even to call for 
its total abolition, and the number of those who 
labour in this direction increases with every day 
that passes. 

It is therefore with feelings of sorrow we, through 
the daily press, have received the information that 
among the young students from Japan, who have 
profited by scientific teaching ‘at the European 
universities, several have applied themselves to the 
study of physiology under the direction of pro- 
fessors in this science who have made themselves 
noted for their heartless cruelty to the animals in 
their laboratories. And as we have been informed 
that one of those Japanese students has acquired 
such a taste for vivisection that he has published a 
book treating on the results of such experiments, 
and as from those facts it will seem probable that 
this man, and eventually several amongst his fellow 
students, will try to introduce vivisection as a 
method of research in Japan and make it known 
and accepted in that country, we have considered 
it as a sacred duty to inform the Japanese Govern- 
ment of the great and steadily increasing disappro- 
bation which in Europe brands this method of 
investigation, and we have dared to entertain the 
hope that the Japanese Government will not suffer 
an abuse which well may be considered as stig- 
matising the civilisation of Europe, to gain intro- 
duction in a country, which in regard of kindness 
to animals already stands far in advance of any 
country in our part of the globe. 

With greatest regards, we have the honour to 
sign as your most obedient servants, etc. 




















To His ExcELLENCY 


SANJO SANETOMI, 
DAIJO DAIJIN JU ICHI 1, PRIME MINISTER TO HIS 
MAJESTY THE MIKADO OF JAPAN, 
THE RESPECTFUL MEMORIAL 
oF THE 
VICTORIA STREET SOCIETY 
For THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS FROM VIVISECTION 
UNITED WITH THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
For THE TOTAL SUPPRESSION OF VIVISECTION, 


Having learned that our honoured allies, the members of 
the Scandinavian League against Vivisection, have prepared 
an Address to the Government of Japan in deprecation of 
the introduction of experiments on living animals into your 
Country, we desire earnestly to unite our English voice: 
the same appeal. We respectfully entreat the Japanese 
Government to vouchsafe attention to the Memorial of the 
Scandinavian League, and we emphatically endorse the 
arguments and statements of the Said memorial respecting 
the inutility of Vivisection, its fictitious pretensions as a 
scientific method, and its brutalising effects. 

The well known amiable and gentle character of the 

Japanese nation and the refinement of its art and manners 

ave won for it the warm sympathy and admiration of 
Europe. To preserve amid such great changes as are now 
passing over it that gentle and merciful and gencrous tem- 
perament is undoubtedly a matter of infinitely greater im- 
portance to its welfare and happiness, than to make one 
step, or even many steps, of scientific progress. Humanity 
to animals is a sure measure and indication of true civilisa- 
tion, and the training of the young in habits of kindness to- 
wards them, is, at this moment recognized by all English 
educationists as a high and important branch of moral 
culture. The practice, on the other hand, of inflicting 
torture an animals, whether for scientific or other purposes, 
cannot fail to harden the hearts of young men, and to 
render them barbarous alike to the brutes and to human 

















beings. : 
‘We therefore most earnestly pray the noble and enlight- 
ened Government of Japan to prohibit the practice of 
Vivisection within the bounds of the Empire. 
Signed on behalf of the United Societies. 
(Copy) HAFTESBURY, 
<night of the Guarter, 
President. 





1, Victoria, Street, Westminster, 
London, the 25th day of June, 1883. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 
ges Ls, 


THE “JIRIN KOHO” AND THE ORIEN- 
TAL PROSPERITY SCHEME, 


(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun). 








The Firin Koho (Hu-pao), is a Chinese daily 
newspaper printed in Shanghai. ‘The Chinese who 
reside in that port, the great emporium of the 
Middle Kingdom, are more thoroughly acquainted 
with the condition of foreign countries than are 
their countrymen in any other part of the Empire. 
Asa rule, the Firin Koho i dires in extremely 
silly and supercilious language, little caring that in 
so doing the ridicule of others is aroused. And 
yet, among those articles which comment upon the 
internal and foreign affairs of the country, some are 
worthy our attention. Notwithstanding the fact 
that cven these articles may not unfrequently be 
condemned as the outcome of injudiciousness and 
tardy development,—characteristic qualities of the 
Chinese,—the deductions which we draw therefrom 
may be taken asa fair sample of the opinions 
entertained by the prominent residents of Shanghai. 
The issue of the Firin Koho of the 20th of February, 
1884, contained the first instalment of an article 
entitled ** A Scheme to promote the welfare of Asia,” 
the second and final parts of which were printed on 
the 21st and 22nd ofthe same month. As this 
article comments upon the general condition of the 
Orient, as well as our own relations with China— 
especially with regard to the Riukiu question —we 
will reproduce its gist, and, by subjecting it to 
critical revision, endeavour to familiarize the editor 
of the Koho with our own views on the subject :— 
























A SCHEME TO PROMOTE THE WELFARE OF ASIA. 

“The annals of ancient days are shrouded in 
obscurity, and we are unable to trace clearly the 
epochs of which they speak. Authentic history 
commences with the Emperor Gio.! Those who 
wish to speak of the foundation of the Middle 
Kingdom must, therefore, refer to the epochs of Tô 
(T'ang) and Gu (Yi). It was the Emperor U? who 
took steps to cause the great flood to subside and 
to make the land habitable, although his success 
was limited to the area of the Nine Provinces. 
Europe was, at that time, a barbaric country, 
where men and animals herded together. To the 
west of Asia was a small territory in which certain 
tribes thronged together and founded. a nation 
called Babylon. ‘This was the first Kingdom in the 
Occident, and was founded in the sixth year of the 
Emperor Shan.? But by this time the Middle King- 
dom was famous for the excellence of its literature 
and political institutions. "he first traces of ci 
zation are thus to be found in Asia. But more 
than half of this continent is occupied by China, 
and for this reason she claims the honour of having 
been the first to attain power. And those who | 
forced their way into this country, on the strength 
of their military prowess and personal ability, took 
advantage of a season of political mismanagement, 
brought about by a few statesmen who were so 
careless as to leave their doors open and their | 
bed-chambers unguarded. Such a state of affairs | 
may not unreasonably be considered the result of 
fatality; yet the Middle Kingdom must be held 
responsible for the betterment of its present condi- 
tion, while it is the duty of those countries who owe 
their civilization to China to render her every assist- 
ance in their power. If China alone be unable to 
further the advancement of Asia, where shall she 
look for an ally to help her in the work? No 
better ally than Japan could be found ; and China 
must place all her hopes in her neighbour. A 
retrospective glance at ancient history shows that 
the establishment of the Japanese Empire dates 
back to a very remote period, and that the earlier 
days of its existence touch what is known now as 
the heroic (divine) era. All the annals of this era 
are of a mythical nature. The coronation of the 
first emperor appears to have taken place in the 
17th year of the reign of the Emperor Kci-ó.* 
The first intercourse with China seems to have 
started during the Kan (Han) Dynasty. Although 
ceremonious and periodical visits were not inter- 
changed, yet no spirit of hostility was ever shown by 
the one country towards the other. The ambitious 
and daring monarch Gen? attempted to bring Japan 
under his jurisdiction, but as she resisted him, he 
fitted out a warlike ‘expedition, numbering one 
hundred thousand troops, by way of terrifying the 

















* AE Rp EE Trang Ti Yao, known as T'ao T'ang She, 
2356-2268 n.c. ; was succeeded by the Emperor Shun, n.c. aat. 

* Fe Hj The Great Yù, 2205-2107 B.C. 

* Say B.C. 2249. 


disobedient nations. But this numerous expedition 
was so thoroughly defeated that the emperor did 
not venture to renew his attempt. From that day 
the Japanese despised him and his people, and 
still evince their contemptuous regard up to the pre- 
senttime. While Japan was still in a state of total 
seclusion from the rest of the world, four men-of-war 
arrived from the United States at the port of Uraga, 
in the sixth year of Ka-yei (1853), and demanded 
the conclusion of a commercial treaty between the 
United States and Japan. Their example was 
speedily followed by the English and Russians, who 
declared that they would have recourse to arms if 
Japan refused to entertain their requests. Despite 
all this, Japan still maintained the feudal system ; 
political” power was vested in the Shogun, who, 
holding the office of Sei (Subjugator of Bar- 
barians"), was served by thirty earls, and he, in 
his turn, served the Mikado. His great. influence 
wasa constant source of anxiety to various clans, 
as well as to the Mikado himself. he country 
was, however, so tranquil that for a long series of 
yeats no measures had been taken to protect the 
coast. The Shogunate was thus unable to refuse the 
claims of foreigners, and entered into negotiations 
with them against the will of the Emperor. Thus 
it lost its popularity among the people, while two 
clans—Móri and Shimadzu—fired on the foreign 
men-of-war, and placed themselves at the disposi- 
tion of the Imperial Court. This state of affairs 
boded ill for the Shogunate, and political power 
soon reverted to the Emperor alone. "he Restora- 
tion was thus effected, and all manner of decrees 
and proclamations were issued by the Imperial 
Government, which, having learned from the failure 
of the Shogunate how to direct its course, devoted 
its energies to defend the country from the aggres- 
sion of foreigners. It has pursued this policy for 
ten years, almost entirely exhausting its revenue 
iW ing: doing? Mis iiy and nay: ave greatly 
increased in strength, so much so that those persons 
who refer to the most influential countries in Asia 
mention China first and next Japan. The task of 
romoting the prosperity of the Orient must, there- 
ore, be undertaken by the Middle Kingdom, but 
Japan is called upon to take her part. in this great. 
task. Although this is the actual truth, it seems 
that most of the people of Japan are not intelligent 
enough to grasp this simple fact; and although 
those who have made themselves familiar with the 
state of affairs in Asia do not deny the necessity of 
adopting measures for the promotion of this great 
continent's welfare, still, from pure self-conceit, 
they refuse to consider the Middle Kingdom worthy 
to carry out this plan in conjunction’ with them. 
Such an idea can have arisen only from the most 
reckless disregard to facts. However wealthy and 
powerful Japan may become in the future, her 
territory is limited to a mere dot on the seas of the 
Orient, not being greater than the size of one or 
two districts in China; while her population is not 
more than that of two or three Chinese provinces. 
Again, the revenues of Japan hardly amount to the 
eleventh part of those of the Middle Kingdom. 
If she were to properly estimate her power and 
Best interests, ehe would retain from putting any 
faith in distant countries, and only strive to streng- 
then her friendship with China, placing herself 
on the footing of a secondary ally. In case a 
foreign power should insult Japan or China, or the 
dependencies of either, these two nations should 
mutually oppose such oppression or indignity, as 
two brothers would each try to ward off danger 
from the other. But in carrying out this scheme, 
the sovereign power must be vested in the Middle 
Kingdom, and Japan must serve under her com- 
mands. Should the latter nation agree to this 
plan, then would foreign powers be unable to treat 
either of the two countries with contempt, even 
though they had recourse to their exterritorial 
rights. As we have already stated, China excels 
Japan in the extent of her territory, as well as in 
population and finance. The manufacture of arms, 
and the purchase of war-vessels will enable us to 
Succeed in our enterprise. Then would foreigners 
no longer be able to despise us as they have done. 
If the question as to which of the two countries 
should exercise the sovereign power were submitted. 
to any foreign judge, even a child of only three 
feet in height would answer in favour of China. 
But if we take the popular opinion of the Japanese 
into consideration, we are convinced that most of 
them are disposed to carry out the scheme unaided, 
while others desire to exercise sovereign control 
over China. According to the literature of the 
Japanese, it would seem that they entertain very 
one-sided views on the subject, as so few of them 
suggest the necessity of strengthening the friend- 

ip of their country with this nation, in order to 
attain their ultimate desire of codperating with us. 
Why do they not properly estimate their own 
strength? They stay within their own walls, and 






































* More properly the yth year of JA JE Hwei, 6-681 i the 
47th Monarch of the Chow Dynasty. 
* A.D, 1281, or in 1941 according to the era of Jimmu Tenno., 
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live with them on the same great continent, There 
is thus the greatest difficulty at present in carrying 
out the scheme of the furtherance of the well-being 
of the Orient.” 

The article we have reproduced above simply 
contends that Japan is the only country in Asia 
which can assist China in promoting the prosperity 
of the Orient. And yet, as per usual, it is distin- 
guished by the use of supercilious and bombastic 
language. The editor has evidently not yet 
freed himself from the old custom of believing 
China to be more important than any other coun- 
try. But it is clear from what the writer says, that 
he indirectly has great faith in Japan, thinking that 
this country will be an efficient factor in the scheme 
for Eastern well-being. The assertion that China 
ought to exercise a control over Japan as her 
councillor and director is based “simply upon 
the difference of population and of area. With 
regard to this latter point, it is well to remember 
that England comprises an area of only 20,578 
square ri, while Germany has an area of less than 
36,161 square ri; while with reference to popula- 
tion, the one has but thirty-one millions, and the 
other forty-one millions, of inhabitants. When we 
compare these figures with China which has an 
area of 905,500 square ri and three hundred million 
inhabitants, it is easy to see that size of territory 
and population has really nothing to do with the 
political superiority of a country. For do not 
England and Germany exercise authority all over 
the globe and threaten to extend their sway to the 
East itself? Yet both of these countries are far 
inferior to China in point of extent of territory and 
opulation, and this is the case with most of the 
influential states in Europe. Japan is to China as 
are Germany and England; that is, she has an 
area of 24,794square ri, and 36,350,000 inhabitants, 
—more than England and less than Germany. 
And there is no reason why this country should 
not rise still further in the world. If the editor of 
the Koho would take the trouble to question why 
the nations of Europe are to be feared, he would 
doubtless ascertain that the strength of a country 
depends neither on its area nor its popula We 
do not intend to bewilder him by any elaborate ex- 
planation of all this, but we cannot help accusing 
him of self-conceit. And yet, in spite of this fact, 
his article is worthy of praise in that he proposes to 
promote the welfare of the Orient in conjunction 
with Japan, The three leading points of the article 
may be epitomized as follows:—(1) Japan alone 
can be relied upon to further the Oriental pro- 
sperity scheme; (2) the Japanese have treated 
the Chinese with contemptuous disregard, to 
the unfeigned regret of that country; (3) under 
these circumstances, the difficulty of success is great. 
The third section of the article especially allud 
the great advantages consequent upon an inti 
alliance between Chi 
with the assertion th 
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a and Japan, and winds up 
t mutual friendship ought to 
be maintained, though Japan Jas annexed the whole 
Riukiu group. The iext of this section runs as 
follows :— 
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“Thinking men assert that Japan is willing to 
promote the welfare of Asia in conjunction with the 
Middle Kingdom. The Japanese suppose that the 
insulting manner in wh Western Powers treat 
Oriental nations is due to the fact that the relations 
between China and Japan are known to be strained. 
And yet, the people seem to be persuaded that, 
unless allied with China, they cannot undertake to 
promote the well-being of Asia single-handed. 
Japan still assumes that the. Middle Kingdom has 
the habit of regarding all other nations as bar- 
barous, and is puffed up with unreasonable pride. 
However desirous the Chinese may be to promote 
the prosperity of the Orient, they can hold no direct 
interchange of ideas with Japan on account of the 
latter’s cold, unfriendly disposition. That country 
has quite recently adopted European civilization, 
and is possessed of guns and war-vessels, but there 
is no competent person to manage them. ‘The 
country’s resources have been exhausted in useless 

urchases, but the gilding is only superficial. ‘The 
internal administration is effected by Imperial 
Decrees, but these are not properly enforced; 
manifestocs are issued to the cities and prefectures, 
but they are not observed. Procrastination is a 
characteristicof the Japanese Government, although 
the country is forever adding to its external decora- 
tions. Onthe other hand, itis manifest that the Japa- 
nese have never given the prosperity of the Asiatic 
Continent any serious thought; and this is the 
reason why Japan does not ally herself with China, 
however cager this country may be to see her 
plans succeed. "The Middle Kingdom has already 
done away with many of its ancient. superstitions, 















































and has determined to devote every en to 
the improvement of its internal administration, 
as well as to the suppression. of existing abuses 
It has abandoned those principles which arc in- 
consistent with the true advance of civilization and 





adopted every measure which could tend to benefit 
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its people. It has despatched ambassadors to 
many foreign lands, and entered into friendly 
relations with them. It has erected telegraphs in 
order to facilitate the transmission of messages; 
in short, done everything possible to further the 
advance of civilization. ‘The late Ili affair? greatly 
agitated the country, but it was soon settled by 
revising the treaties under the direction of a special 
envoy. Similarly, the Korean disturbance of re- 
cent years was promptly quelled by the Emperor. 
With regard to the Annam embroglio, it must be 
remembered that our envoys in France had had 
frequent audiences with the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, in reference to commercial rela- 
tions, and had prevailed upon him to refrain from 
resorting toarms. Yet have the French endea- 
voured to carry out their plans by taking advantage 
of the barbarous condition of Annam. Our 
Emperor has felt extreme indignation at their 
proceedings, and has issued special decrees relat- 
ing to the sending of reinforcements to Annam. 
It^will thus be seen that our Government has 
taken every precaution to protect our dependencies 
and the sca-board. Is it, then, unreasonable to 
affirm that China has done all in her power to 
ameliorate the condition of the Orient? China 
has kept good faith in her intercourse with Japan, 
and, mts the late Formosan difficulty threatened 
to create hard feeling between the two countries, 
the Chinese Government showed the greatest 
moderation and even paid an indemnity to Japan, 
in accordance with the advice of the British Mini- 
ster. These matters have led the Japanese to 
suppose that the Middle Kingdom might be in- 
sulted with impunity, and this belief caused them to 
resolve to annex the Riukiu Islands. ‘The Japanese 
very generally affirm that the Chinese arè untrust- 
worthy, and that they frustrate all useful schemes by 
treachery, but this reproach should rather fall upon 
themselves, for they have often and plainly proved 
faithless. The Middle Kingdom is truly desirous 
to restore the prosperity of Asia, and this in 
conjunction with Japan. The late Riukiu affair 
has interfered in the mutual understanding of the 
two countries, and although envoys were des- 
patched in order to settle the question amicably, 
no satisfactory results were obtained. Under 
these circumstances, the Japanese cannot hope 
to carry out the scheme for the well-being of 
Asia. “It must be remembered that a country 
is seldom enriched or strengthened by an 
increase of domain, Kiushiu for instance, one 
of the islands of Japan, is well cultivated, yet 
many of its inhabitants have fallen into idle ways 
and neglect their occupations. A judicious man- 
agement of the territory in Japan’s possession 
will rapidly 
need to try to annex Riukiu on. the west or Korea 
on the East. The reason why China claims the 
suzerainty of Riukiu and Korea, is simply be- 
cause her policy requires the possession of these 
two lands. Should Japan consolidate her i 
terests with those of China for the purpose of 
furthering the welfare of the Orient, there would 
be no question whether Korea belonged to China or 
whether Riukiu should behanded overto Japan. But 
the Japanese should not take every opportunity to 
possess themselves of these countries in a deceitful 
way. Russia is even now disposed to bring north- 
eastern Asia under her sway, while France has 
gained great power in the south-west. And so, it 
may be reasonably expected that not only these 
two, but other, Western powers will attempt to effect 
an entrance into Asia whenever the opportunity is 
offered them, or some vital mismanagement occurs 
in Asiatic policy. Japan alone, outside of China, 
may be expected to interest herself in the defence 
of the Orient. There is an old instance where the 
league of six powerful provinces failed to ward off 
the attacks of the people of Shin. It is not certain, 
therefore, that even an alliance between China and 
Japan would suffice to prevent the attacks of foreign 
nations, But if Japan does not league herself with 
the Middle Kingdom she may well be called 
imprudent, and deserves censure for neglecting to 
provide against future emergencies. ‘The scheme 
for the promotion of the prosperity of the Orient 
may depend upon the solution of the Riukiu ques- 
tion. If China and Japan truly understood the 
precarious situation of Asia, they would stop all 
petty disagreements, and take steps to arm their 
countries against foreign powers. The best plan 









































[for the attainment of this great object will be to 


divide the archipelago into two parts; the one a 
dependency of China, and the other belonging to 
Fapan, so that the two nations may put an end 
to their lengthy dispute. If this is impracticable, 
it is better for the Middle Kingdom to show true 
magnanimity by ceding the whole of Riukiu to 
Fapan and so consolidate her friendship with that 
country. By doing so, the former distrust will be 


forever done away with, and the two nations may 





* Reference is made to the troubles with Russia regarding 
boundaries of the two countries. A fegersing Me 
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crease her wealth, and she has no| it 


mutually strive to strengthen the Asiatic Con- 
tinent. Should neither of these two plans be 
adopted, then will suspicion and distrust increase 
on both sides every day, and it is not improbable 
that the rupture of the two countries will benefit 
foreign nations,— who look on the quarrels of China 
and Japan like fishermen who watch the struggles 
of cormorants, by which they may profit without 
any effort of their own.” 

The article which we have translated does not, on 
the whole, exhibit any over-great superciliousness, 
but it gives a clear insight into the true opinions of 
the Chinese. It states that the Japanese have 
many guns and war-vessels, but that they are with- 
out persons to manage them; it asserts, too, that 
the country’s revenues are expended in vain enter- 
prises and superficial decorations, and that the 
characteristic habits of procrastination and con- 
servatism are still predominant. Whether or no 
this be true of Japan, it certainly may be regarded 
as a true statement of the actual condition of 
China. At all events, it fairly represents the opi- 
nions of our countrymen with regard to the Middle 
Kingdom. The allusions the writer in the Koho 
makes to the improvements effected in his own 
country are, toa certain extent, correct and we have 
only to condemn what he says on the score of exag- 
geration. He assumes that the discord between 
China and Japan originated in the Riukiu affair, 
and that the reason of China's claims to the posses- 
sion of thearchipelago is solely based on convenience 
of administration. He then suggests the necessit 
of dividing the islands into two parts, one of whic 
shall belong to China, and the other to Japan If 
such a scheme should be found impracticable, he 
proposes that China should relinquish her claims 
upon Riukiu, in order to get rid of this political 
stumbling-block and consolidate her friendship 
with Japan. This proposition is exactly in ac- 
cordance with the exigencies of the case. far as 
the actual state of affairs is concerned, we do not 
believe that China pursues a. policy of aggression, 
and it is evident that she only desires to maintain 
her national prestige by protecting Korea on the 
east and defending Annam on the west. The 
reason why the editor of the Koho has ventured 
to make such a proposition, is because he has 
found that it embodies the real opinions of his 
countrymen. If he is in truth anxious to promote 
the welfare of Asia, we are at liberty to express 
our views in reference to our intercourse with 
China. Although his proposition must be regarded 
as the real outcome of public opinion, yet there are 
still several points discussed in his article to which 
we would call the attention of our authoritie: 
Since steam and electricity have everywhere 
creased the facility of communication, the di 
tance from one country to another has ceased to 
interfere with international intercourse. Nations 
which lie far beyond the tempestuous ocean, and 
which were in olden time separated from us as if 
by an impassable barrier, are now looked upon as 
our immediate neighbours. The intimacy of two 
countries does not at all depend upon their relative 
distance from each other, but rather upon the 
spirit of their intercourse. Are the friendly rela- 
tions we have with other foreign nations equally 
maintained with China? In some respects we 
stand on a much more intimate footing with 
the latter than with other countries. As regards 
the literature and customs of our country, everyone 
knows that they were introduced from China. In 
former days we were much more intimate with her 
than with any other power. But the times have 
changed. Most of the arts and sciences studied 
now-a-days by the people of Japan have been 
directly introduced from Europe, while the higher 
classes have adopted Western customs with regard 
to etiquette, dress, and mode of living. Yet these 
circumstances do not warrant our maintaining a 
different degree of intimacy with different nations. 
A glance at our present condition will convince 
us that our interests forbid as to be on bad terms 
with China, We are bound to her by ties of race 
and language, China and Japan should live in bro- 
therly accord, inasmuch as the loss of national pres- 
tige would tend to cast disgrace upon their common 
ce. We do not take Chinese to be our enemies or 
despised neighbours ; nor have we ever dreamed of 
seeking an opportunity to contend with China, 
thereby enabling other nations to take advantage of 
our foolish quarrels.” As far as this is concerned, 
we heartily echo the opinion of the editor of the 
Koho. In order to be able to enter into political 
competition with five or six influential Western na- 
tions, we must endeavour, hand in hand with 
China, to strengthen the situation of our respective 
countries. "Then should we be inferior to no country. 
on the globe in point of area and population, 
though we are not. yct included in the category of 
competitive nations. It seems that our separa- 
tion from foreign lands has shut us out from 
all manner of alliances. This may be due to the 
great distance between the Orient and the Oc- 
cident. The civilization of Italy, for instanee, 
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is of quite modern date, for hardly thirty 
ears have elapsed since her unification, Yet 
Ñas this country advanced with irresistible force, 
and is now prepared to play an important 
part in the policy of Europe. If the ancient 
nations of China’ and Japan are unable to pur- 
sue an aggressive policy, it redounds but little 
to their credit. They both must devote their ut- 
most energies to nourishing their national strength 
for future enterprises. — Their mutual quarrels will 
not fail to make them an easy prey to more power- 
ful countries. 

We make no discrimination between our inter- 
course with Western powers and China; and, at 
the same time, we have no desire to let other 
nations profit by our mutual contentions. In- 
ternational intercourse does not include an ag- 
gressive policy as a prime factor, though the 
necessity of resorting to arms may now and then 
arise. “This is true of both China and Japan. 
A conflict between two nations is a matter of 
the greatest moment, for it immediately affects the 
honour and prestige of the belligerents. Although 
the Government may occasionally be disposed to 
yield a step in favour of an amicable settlement, it 
may even then be powerless to quiet the angry 
excitement of the people, and thus be reluctantly 
forced to declare war. Intercourse with foreign 
nations not infrequently involves a people in serious 
difficulties, in which they are forced. to defend their 
rights, even though the trouble may have originated 
ina very petty matter. In such times, those who 
are responsible for the management of the national 
diplomacy are called upon to exercise their powers 
with all due discretion. Should we declare that 
our suzerainty over Riukiu must be preserved 
intact for the sake of our national honour—just as 
the editor of the Kolo asserts on behalf of his own 
country—the amicable solution of the question 
would be utterly impossible, and the two nations 
would be forced into declaring war. 

A proverb says :—“ Those who unwittingly lead 
others to mistrust them, stand themselves in danger.” 
Our country simply desires to rest on a status quo 
footing with the most powerful nations of the Oc 
dent, but we sometimes fear that it is impossible to 
develop our strength to the requisite pitch. We have 
no time to enter into any dispute with China ; and if 
our schemes for the attainment of this country’s 
benefit are forever to irritate our neighbour, we 
must give them up. We hope, therefore, that our di- 
plomatists will refrain from adopting any measures 
which may tend to increase the suspicions of China. 
Mistrust is the source of all disputes, and the true 
sentiments of a man cannot be learned in a day. 
Let us, then, exercise the greatest discretion before 
adopting any course, so that our motives may be 
clear to the world. Let China know that we truly 
desire to strengthen our friendship with her, and 
let this underlying spirit be apparent in the most 

















trifling matters. Then, and then only,-can we ex- 
pect China to cast aside her old doubts and mis- 
trust. Some people are inclined to think that 


peace does not tend to promote the true well-being 
of a country, and that unlooked-for and try- 
ing events only serve to keep the people on the 
alert. Yet this opinion can be held only by 
those who are ignorant of the true policy. 
Should the emergency be of but passing im- 
portance, it might indeed stimulate the people 
and prove beneficial, but should it be of a 
momentous nature and come upon us while we 
are yct unprepared, the result would prove con- 
trary to our expectations: the country would be 
enfeebled, and other nations would profit by our 
weakness. 

The editor of the Koho has, in his usual flippant 
style, written most amazing statements with regard 
to the military and naval, as well as the internal, 
administration of his country. He thinks it well to 
allow Japan to participate in the schemes contem- 
plated by China. But what we wish our neighbour 
to undertake is not simply the extension of her 
army and navy, nor the improvement of her 
domestic government. The lethargy of China is 
due to the habits and customs of her people. If 
the Chinese were no longer insincere and crafty, 
but frank and cordial, they might justly expect to 
further the prosperity of Asia. Their country is 
large and iis population great, and there may 
be many among the people who are of an honest 
and upright nature; but, taken collectively, their 
customs are not to be compared with those of 
European nations, by reason of their shallowness 
and deceit. The rise or fall of a people depends 
entirely on their own characteristics. If their 
habits are corrupt, even the finest instruments of 
war will be of no more use to them than an armour 
of mail to a decrepit octogenarian. Nothing is 
more detrimental to a nation than corrupt manners 
and immoral habits. Externally the evil may not 
be visible, but it works sad havoc within. The 
abuses which flourish so rankly in China are not 
confined to her army or navy, but are part and 
parcel of her people, 
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- CORRESPONDENCE FROM KOREA. 


(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo). 





The following correspondence from Korea has 
been received dated the 7th inst.:—The streets of 
Soul are deserted, trade is stagnant, and prices cor- 
respondingly high. The officials of petty rank are 
suflering from extreme pecuniary embarrassment. 
The salaries of all officials in this country are very 
small: in fact the annual income of a petty officer 
scarcely covers the expenses of one month, as things 
stand at present. Unfortunately for them, their 
official emoluments were fixed a long time since, 
when money was not so tight and trade brisk; but 
now all that has changed, and yet their salaries— 
little enough in the first instance—remain as they 
were. The immediate consequence of the hard 
times was that bribery became prevalent among 
the official classes, although very secretly carried 
on at the outset ; but now that actual poverty reigns 
everywhere, bribery is openly practiced, and very 
generally accepted as the sole means of continued 
tenure of office. As the Korean proverb has it, 
“Only men can carry money, but horses and oxen 
must carry ‘bundles and parcels, "—* bundles and 
parcels’ being the slang term for a bribe. 

A good many of the Chinese shops opened last 
year in Soul have shut up, owing to the fearful 
depression in trade. The practice of forcing 
bargains is very common. Should any-one rashly 
ask the price of an article exposed for sale, the 
Chinese shop-keeper will follow the tentative pur- 
chaser to his own house, in the endeavor to force 
the article upon him, and quarrel outright if flatly 
refused. ‘The Koreans, who are always being 
victimized by the Celestial tradesmen, feel very 
bitter towards this class, while they highly appre- 
ciate the attentive courtesy of the Japanese mer- 
chants. The Engineering Bureau at Sanshinto, 
Séul, has been completed. "This Bureau is divided 
into three offices, the Machinery office, the Wood 
office, and the Iron office. ‘The first is a brick- 
building—the first of its kind ever bi on Korean 
soil—and in it all sorts of small machines are 
manufactured. The second, or Wood Office, turns 
out wooden wares of various kinds, while the Iron 
Office is devoted to metal casting. A project is on 
foot to start a laboratory for assaying. All the 
machinery in this Bureau has been imported from 
China. 

On the 31st of last month, a report reached the 
Government that Go Cho-kei, who had left for 
China on the 11th, had arrived at Nam Yang Fu 
en route for Korea in company with the Tai Wong- 
Kun and ten thousand soldiers. The authorities 
hereupon immediately despatched two Chamber- 
lains, Pak Sho-yang and Yung Tai-shun, to re- 
receive the Chinese General. This sudden and 
unexpected return of Go and Tai caused not a little 
consternation in official circles, and decidedly 
frightened the people. All the higher dignitaries 
went at once to the Palace, and remained there all 
night. Early next morning, however, the two mes- 
sengers returned—without their unwelcome guests. 
‘The rumour was a false one, and had arisen from 
a rather ludicrous cause. It seems that one of the 
passengers of a Chinese merchant vessel, which had 
stopped at Nam-yang, presented himself while 
under the influence of wine at the Magistracy, and 
stated with tipsy solemnity that, on the eve of his 
departure from Chefoo, Generalissimo Go had 
ordered him to report that he (Go) would leave Che- 
foo for Korea the following day, in company with 
the Tai Wong-Kun. Unfortunately, the magistrate 
of Nam Yang happened to be absent at the time, 
having left for the Capital on official business, and 
his subordinates, being of a credulous turn of mind, 
took the statements of the inebriated Chinaman at 
par value and immediately forward the canard to 
the Capital, where it caused great confusion. 

At Pu-phyöng Fu two thousand men from the 
adjacent maritime districts are to be enrolled for 
military service. They will be trained in Japanese 
style, and serve as coast-guards. A special office 
for the coast defence has been established; but, 
although conscription is going steadily on, no new 
forts are in course of construction, neither are the old 
ones undergoing repairs. The magistrate of Kai- 
sóng Fu will mobilise 1,000 men, to be drilled in 
Japanese fashion. Since his appointment as Com- 
mander of the troops at northern Ham-gyóng-do, 
Yun Ung-nyól has trained over 1,000 men in 
Japanese style, and. sent scores cf picked soldiers 
to the Court at Sóul. Hong Yéng-sik (son of the 
Prime Minister. Hong Sun-mok), who has just been 
appointed commander of the troops in the southern 
part of the same district, has also adopted Japanese 
military discipline. The Chinese Consul at Soul 
was relused the sale of a house which he wanted 
to buy in an adjacent village. He thereupon 
requested the Japanese Minister to buy the house 
for him, but in vam. The fact is that the neighbours 
in the adjoining houses unanimously refused to 






































live within hailing distance of a Chinese household. 
‘The Koreans show a thorough appreciation of 
the cleanliness of the Japanese mode of living, 
despite their own dirty habits. "Those who live 
near the Japanese Legation have agreed to keep 
their dwellings as free from impurities as possible. 
Mr. Okada, of our Legation, is very popular 
with the Koreans. When the fire broke out last 
year in the gunpowder storehouse belonging to 
the Palace, causing the destruction of so much 
property and so many lives, Mr. Okada gave five or 
six riyo to every sufferer : the whole gift amounting 
to 200 ziyo. A large number of cherry-trees have 
been imported from China, and are being planted 
at Kang-wón-do. Several Koreans intend starting 
a printing office at Soul, "The Government has 
ordered the house of Mei-sho to discontinue trade. 
‘The students of the Government School, attached 
to the T’sung-li Yamén, left that establishment on 
the rst instant, in a body, there having been hard 
feeling between them and the President for some 
time past. Mr. Shimamura, Chargé d'Affaires, is 
as popular as ever, and his advice is eagerly sought 
in all manner of matters. 





(Translated from the Mainichi Shimbun). 
‘This year's crop is a complete failure, and, among 
other districts, Kyéng-sang-do is especially badly 
off. The people live for the most part on beans, 
as the rice is entirely exhausted. ‘The troubles of 
the people are daily on the increase, and robberies 
are reported everywhere without the least hone of 
staying them, Since the commencement of the 
month, the magistrates have been distributing 
rations of rice among the poorer classes. Pale 
Vóng-hyo (Senior Minister to Japan) is much 
grieved at his loss of influence’ since the Japan 
party have become less powerful at Court, and 
seriously thinks of coming over to live in Japan 
so soon as Min Yong-lk shall have returned. 
Mr. Von Mollendorff, Adviser to the King, lately 
forwarded three Memorials to the Government, 
the first of which is said to treat of the introduc- 
tion of Chinese currency, and the establishment 
of Chinese bank-agencies. ‘The Telegraph Office 
was formally opened on the roth instant in the 
presence of several Japanese and Korean dignita- 
ries. The Japanese Chamber of Commerce at 
Pusan has decided to despatch Messrs. Takasu 
and Yenomoto to Shanghai in order to report upon 
the state of commerce at that port. This step has 
been taken in order to open direct communication 
with Shanghai, for it is feared that foreigners will 
otherwise absorb the whole import of Shirtings and 
Mousseline de Laine, which two articles constitute 
the principal imports from Japan at present. If 
communication with Shanghai is fairly started, the 
Japanese merchants will be considerably in advance 
of their foreign rivals. 

Trade at Pusan is still in a deplorable condition. 
A considerable quantity of rice is being sent from 
Japan to Korea owing to the almost universal 
lamine, but the native buyers haggle so long over 
the price that the actual profits of the Japanese 
importers are very small. As for the beggars in 
Pusan, their name is legion. The Government is 
unable to give these paupers sufficient rice to keep 
them alive, and two died recently of starvation in 
the public streets. Female Papers often come to 
the Settlement, and many of them, sad to say, sell 
their virtue for a small bowl of rice. A similar 
state of affairs reigned in 1876, when famine was 
all over Korea, and in 1877 hundreds of paupers 
died of hunger within the very precincts of the 
Settlement. The influx of beggars this year is 
abnormally large. 





IN THE TOKIYO COURT OF APPEAL 
(KOSO SHIBANSHO). 
ee 
Before Nisurxara Tarsu, Esq., Judge, and Two 
Judges Assisting —Turspay, 22nd April, 
1884. 





In the matter of a Marine Court of Enquiry into 
the loss of the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Com- 
pany’s steamer Akiésushima Maru. 

Between Johannes Frahm, Danish subject, late 
master of the steamship Akitsushima Maru, by 
hisattorney P. Frahm, of No. 149, Bluff, Yoko- 
hama, Appellant; and the Kwansen Kioku of 
the Noshomusho, by its Minister H.E. Saigo 
"Tsukumichi, Resportdent. 

Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsy appeared for the appel- 
lant, and Captain G. E. O. Ramsay for the 
respondent. 

n the opening of the Court, Mr. Rossetsu said 
that before continuing his argument he would 
request the Court to ask the Directors of the Mitsu 
Bishi Mail Steamship Company to request the 
attendance of Captain Young and his chief officer, 
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the next time they were in port, as he did not know 
the exact date upon which the ship would arrive. 
It would be impossible to fix the date at the present 
time, but as it would not occupy the Court long,he 
hoped that a special hearing might be arranged if 
necessary. Proceeding, the attorney for the ap- 
pellant, said that the respondent’s answer to the 
petition contained numerous references to the 
regulations issued by the Directors of the Mitsu 
Bishi Mail Steamship Company to the masters of 
their ships. No mention of these regulations, 
however, had been made at the first hearing of the 
case, and, therefore, the appellant did not have an 
opportunity of fully explaining why he had not 
carried them out in their entirety; but he, the 
counsel, did not see what these rules had to do 
with the decision of the Court, as they were not 
embodied in the laws of the country, but were 
only the regulations of a private company, by 
which the Court of Enquiry should not have 
been influenced. Referring to the trim in which 
the vessel was despatched, the answer of the 
respondent states that the appellant still further 
put her out of trim by filling the after-tank with 
water, and thereby put her down 6 ft. 8in. or 10 in. 
by the stern. This might have appeared to be 
so with an ordinary vessel, but in this case certain 
cargo had been engaged which did not come for- 
ward up to the advertised time of sailing, and the 
vessel being a mail steamer and having to leave 
punctually, the Captain was obliged to fill the after- 
tank with water to immerse the screw. Again, in 
respondent’s answer it was stated that the Captain 
ought to have taken two distinct bearings of the 
light before he left the bridge, which would have at 
once told him that he was in most dangerous prox- 
imity to the land and that the light seen was not 
the Shiriya-saki light. Regarding this point, any 
child could see that taking these bearings, although 
they might enable the Captain to judge his distance 
from the light, and the speed of the ship, would 
give him no information as to what light it was. 
Tn continuing, counsel referred to paragraph 13 of 
respondent’s answer relative to giving over charge 
to the chief officer before he was sure of his posi- 
tion, and mentioned that he had stated before that 
the Captain was confident that it was the Shiriya- 
saki light. Again, looking at the evidence, it had 
been stated that supposing it had been the Shiriya 
saki light and the vessel had been only three or four 
miles off it, the course that the Captain laid down 
would have been a safe one, whereas when he gave 
up charge she was 15 miles off. The evidence also 
showed that the Captain before leaving the 
deck told the chief officer to call him if any change 
should occur. Twenty minutes after this the 
light disappeared, but the chief officer did not call 
him. | [f the light had been the Shiri: ki light it 
would not have disappeared, therefore the chief 
officer was to blame and not the Captain. That 
being so, the question had to be considered as to 
who engaged the chief officer. It was not the 
appellant, but the Directors of the Mitsu Bishi 
Company. Ifthe Captain had appointed him he 
would have been responsible for him. Counsel 
therefore contended that the loss of the vessel was 
owing to the negligence of the chief officer and not 
the appellant. In paragraph seventeen of the 
answer it stated that the master disdained asking 
the opinions of his officers as to the position of the 
ship. The reason for that might be easily under- 
stood by reading the evidence given by the mate, 
which showed that he was nota reliable man. He 
had stated that his sextant had been lost three 
years previously nd had not been replaced, in fact, 
he had no instruments on board the vessel. He 
had not written up the log, as he did not understand 
how to write it up properly. It was customary all 
over the world that the chief officer of a vessel 
should have i ts and take observations 
every day. ct a chief officer ought to be in the 
position to take charge should any unforseen occur- 
rence disable the Captain. This officer having been 
appointed by the owners of the vessel it would natur- 
ally be supposed that he should be acompetentman, 
But although the Captain, as stated in his evide: 
did not consider the chief officer a thoroughly com- 
petent man, still he said that he would trust him to 
navigate the vessel up to within three or four miles 
from the land. Considering, therefore, that the 
ship, instead of being 3 or 4 miles, was from 12 to 
15 miles from the light, and that the Captain was 
confident that the light seen was the Shiriya-saki 
light, he was perfectly justified in handing over the 
vessel to the charge of the chief officer. In con- 
clusion, Counsel stated that the sum and substance 
of his argument was that there were two causes to 
which the loss of the ship should be attributed, viz. :— 
That th pellant was mislead by a false light of 
which he had no previous knowledge, but which 
closely resembled the Shiriya-saki light, and which 
light was sighted where he expected to pick up the 
Shiriya-saki light, and also, that although’ the 
captain had given orders to the chief officer to call 
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him should any change take place, he failed so 
to do, although he lost sight of the light within 20 
minutes from the time that the Captain went be- 
low. If the chief officer had obeyed his instructions 
there was little doubt but that the vessel would not 
have been lost, and that the loss of the ship must be 
attributed to the chief officer and not to the master. 

Mr. Ramsay requested the Court to furnish him 
with a copy of Mr. Rossetsu’s argument, so that 
when he made his reply he would not be liable to 
error. But if he could take the reports as published 
in the Gazette and the Mail as correct, he was pre- 
pared to proceed at once with his argument. 

The Court said that it could not guarantee news- 
paper reports. 

Mr. Rossetsu said that he had carefully read the 
reports, and they were correct, in fact Mr. Ramsay 
need have no fear, for every point of his argument 
was embodied in them. 

The Court thought it advisable, in order to 
avoid any future misunderstanding, that a copy of 
the record of the Court should be handed to Mr. 
Ramsay for translation before he replied. 

Mr. Ramsay then asked the legal adviser for the 
appellant whether he wished to make any altera- 
tions or additions to the statement he had made at 
the previous hearing. 

The record of the Court was then read to Mr. 
Rossetsu, who affixed his stamp, remarking that 
although he did not wish to alter anything he had 
said, he had not closed his case, and reserved the 
right to argue further on the matter after the 
evidence of the witnesses had been heard. 

Mr. Ramsay said the only reason why he had 
asked the question was, that neither the respondent 
nor his attorney wished to take the slightest advan- 
tage of the appellant, his attorney, or legal advise 

Mr. Rossetsu remarked that what Mr. Ram: 
wished to say was that he did not wish to trip him 
up (age ashi wo toritaku nai), but he felt prepared 
for him at every point. 

The Court then adjourned to 1.30 p.m., when the 
atgimentdeliverdd by Mr, Rossetat if. the Morn. 
ing was read over to him and confirmed. 

The Court adjourned to the 28th instant. 




















Frrpay, 25th April. 


On the opening of the Court, Mr. Uchiyama 
Rossetsu said that he was willing to interpret 
ptain Young's evidence. The Court interpreter 
and the interpreter for the respondent could check 
him, and he thought that by this means the proceed- 
ings would be facilitated. 
Christopher Young stated that he was a seaman 
and master mariner. He had been a Captain in 
the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Company nearly 
10 years, and was well acquainted with certain por- 
tions of the coast of Japan. He knew that portion 
between Yokohama and Hakodate very well. 
Remembered going to the assistance of the Akitsu- 
shima Maru when she was stranded. The Akitsu- 
[shima Maru was wrecked at a place named 
Odonosawa, about 15 miles south of the Shiriya- 
| saki light. Two or three days after he arrived at 
the scene of the disaster, when he was standing off 
from the land about 12.30 a.m., he saw a light and 
called Captain Frahm and showed it to him saying 
that that must be the light he had mistaken for the 
Shiriya-saki light. Captain Hog and the second 
officer were present on that occasion, It was the 
15th of October, 1883, when he saw the light. 
‘The light was about 5 miles from Odonosawa 
ina southerly direction, and from where he was 
it bore W.S.W. about 5 or 6 miles distant. Th 
wreck bore due West about 3j miles from him. 
‘The light could not be seen from the wreck 
He considered it to be a light or old fashioned 
beacon light on the shore. Ít was a fixed light. 
‘The colour was bright white, and under the circum- 
stances, owing to the fog and haze, it strongly 
resembled the Shiriya-saki light. During the 
past winter he had frequently seen the Shiriya 
[saki light owing to haze and snow have a similar 
pearance. He would not say that Captain 
| Frahm was justified in taking the said light for the 
iriya-saki light, but at the time he saw it, he told 
tain Frahm that under those circumstances 
| might easily have mistaken the light for the Shiriya- 
| saki light. If the light had been the Shi ki 
and the Akitsushima Maru headed E. by N. (error 
11 degrees easterly), and the light bore magnetic 
W., the vessel being 12 to 15 miles off, the course 
being N.W. by W. (error 9 degrees westerly), she 
would have passed clear of all danger. Even if 
she had only been 6 miles off, she would have been 
safe. He did not hear Captain Hog make any 
| remark or express any opinion when they saw the 
|light first, as he (witness) was on the bridge and 
Captain Hog and the second officer were on deck. 
| It was impossible for a master upon seeing a light 
to tell what light it was by taking bearings. Ina 
| typhoon or bad weather it would be impossible to 
| get the exact leeway the ship was making by hold- 
ing the log-line over the compass, but it would give 
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:|and the wind 2 points abaft the beam. 


it approximately. He had sent a report regarding 
this light to the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Co. on 
or about the 13th November last. 

Counsel remarked that this was previous to the 
judgment being delivered. 

Witness, continuing, said that, considering the 
weather the Akitsushima Maru had experienced 
for 48 hours and more, and considering the cur- 
rents, etc., he thought the Captain was certainly not 
to be blamed for finding himself 20 or 24 miles out 
in his reckoning ; he might have been 60 miles ont. 

To Mr. Ramsay—When the false light dis- 
apeared it was about the same distance from his 
vessel as when he first sighted it, that was about 
6 miles, the vessel being stationary. He only saw 
the light one night. ‘The colour of the light was 
bright white. lt could not have been a bright 
red light ; it was white. The fight might have re- 
sembled a fire or the breaming of a vessel. At the 
time he saw the light the weather was not clear. 

Mr. Ramsay—Would you kindly mention to the 
Court what your proceedings would have been 
supposing your vessel had been placed in the same 
position as the Akitsushima Maru. 

Mr. Rossetsu objected to the question, on the 
grounds that unless the witness was really placed 
in the same circumstances he could not possibly 
now say what he would have done; furthermore, 
knowing all that has happened and being an em- 
ployee of the Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co., he must, 
though unintentionally, be somewhat prejudiced. 

Objection overruled. 

Witness replied that in the first place the 
Akitsushima Maru, her engines having been stop- 
ped, was not going through the water, and when 





-| the fog-line was ready, and he sighted the light bear- 


ing East he would have hove the lead, which might 






have probably guided him as to his approximate 
osition. If he had not got soundings he would 
ave put her on a N.W. course and then have 
watched the alteration of the light. He would 


ascertain the correct distance that he was off the 
light by the bearings and the speed of the vessel. 

Mr. Ramsay—Would.you yourself have left the 
deck after a lapse of 3 or 10 minutes after sighting 
the light. 

Mr. Rossetsu objected on the same grounds as 
before. 

Objection overruled. 

Witness—No. 

Continuing, witness said that at the time of 
taking the second bearing he would have hauled 
the ship out at once, owing to the rapidity in the 
change of the second bearing. As he had previ- 
ously stated, the currents, etc., after extremely tem- 
pestuous weather would sometimes carry a ship 
60 miles out of her reckoning. In his opinion 
Captain Frahm was justified in accepting that 
light as the Shiriya-saki light, the currents be- 
ing conflicting, etc., and all the precautions he 
had before mentioned having been taken, viz.:— 
taking the bearings and carefully watching them. 
During tempestuous weather it was usual to take 
more than ordinary care in the navigation of a ship. 
He would estimate the leeway principally by the 
speed of the vessel, force of the wind, and the 
bearing of the wake of the vessel by the compass. 
lle would mostly have to guess atit at night, as 
then he could not correctly nor nearly correctly 
take the bearing of the wake. Up there at that time 
of the year it was mostly night. During the day 
he would not have guessed it. He considered that 
some vessels might be seaworthy, even during the 
typhoon season, drawing 6 ft. 8 or 10 in. by the 
stern, but whether the Akitsushima Mayu was or 
not he was not prepared to say. 

Mr. Ramsay—Does it not prove the unsea- 
worthiness of the vessel that though having a speed 
of 5 knots she would not answer her helm, although 
she had a wind 2 points abaft the beam. 

Witness—l consider that under the circum- 
stances a speed of 5 knots was not suflicient to 
bring her on her course and make her steer properly. 

Mr. Ramsay—You say that the gesta was not 
sufficient to bring her up with the helm hard down 
Does that 








not prove her unseaworthy? 

Witness—No, not unseaworthy. 

Mr. Ramsay. The: hurricane force of the wind 
was experienced from S.W. to W. in the case of 
the Akitsushima Maru. The vessel was 10 points 
off the wind. Hove to with the wind at W. the 
vessel would be heading N.N.E., making 4 points 
leeway she would be making E.N.E. Now sup- 
posing the hurricane force of the wind to have 
been experienced from the E., she would then be 
heading N.N.W., 4 points leeway would give her a 
W.N.W. course on the starboard tack, and being 
in close proximity to the land, would she not have 
been in an unsafe position ? 

Mr. Rossetsu objected on the grounds already 















stated in his first objection to such questions. 
Objection overruled, 
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Witness—Yes, she would. The danger would 
have been drifting ashore. 

Witness went on to say that the vessel would 
have been in danger supposing she were put on 
the port tack with the wind easterly and she head- 
ing S.S.W. with 4 points leeway. The danger 
would have been caused by the vesse! being so 
high out of the water forward, but that did not 
prove her to be unseaworthy on account of her 
trim, If he had charge of the vessel and knew her 
to be in such trim he would not put her in that 

ition. He would either have kept his vessel off 


the land when he found bad weather coming on, or | | 


if possible, have run for a port. If a vessel in good 
trim had been placed in such a position she might 
have gone ashore and no one could say she was 
unseaworthy. He would not take a vessel under 
his command to sea trimmed 6ft. 8 or r0 in. by 
the stern. 

To the Court—He would not do so because in a 
typhoon or severe weather she would be practically 
unmanageable. 

To Mr. Rossetsu—He watched the light from 
12.30 a.m. to about 1.30 or 1.45 a.m. His vessel 
was stationary as much as it was possible to keep 
her. He could not say whether the light was put 
out or obscured by the fog, the weather being hazy 
at the time. At night he would have to guess the 
leeway, by day he would see the wake of the 
vessel which would be a guide, but it was more or 
less guess work. 

This closed the examination of the witness, and 
the Court adjourned till the 28th instant at 10 a.m. 
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Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 





































































































CHESS. 





By Mr. A. 


BLACK. 





Strupp. 
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White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of the 19th April, 1884, 
by Mr. A. C. Pearson. 


White. Black. 


—R. to K. 8. 1.—Kt. to Q. 3. 
R. takes P. ch. 2.—K. takes R. 
3.—R. to Kt. 5, mates. 
if 2.—K. to B. 3or 5. 
3.—R. to Q. B. 5, mates. 
if 
2.—Kt. takes Kt. ch. 
3-—R. to Q. B. 8, mater: 
i 
2.—R. to Q. B. 8 ch. 
3.—R. to Q. B. 5, mates. 


Correct answers received from “Tesa” and 
** W.H.S."—Sce answer in this issue. 








1.—Kt. to B. 3. 
2.—K. moves; 


1.—K. to B. 3 or 5. 
2.—K. to Q. 4. 








THE OPENING OF THE UFENO- 
TAKASAKI RAILWAF. 


uL el 

Time table of Imperial Trains on the occasion of 
the State opening of the Uyeno-Takasaki 
ist May, 2544:— 


Railway, 





DOWN. vr. 
Takasaki* ... Dep. 2.00 
Shinmachi .. , — 2.22 











Kumagaya?... 
Kumagaya* 
Konosu 





. 10.12 
. 10.32 
10.56 
1138 
1138 "M 
Takasaki* . 12.01 | . Arr, 
* Denotes that the Train stops at the Station. 
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Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers, 
presents velocity of wind, 
aean z ercentageof humidity. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. + Direction of Wind. Weather, 

Maximum velocity of wind 29.8 miles per hour on Monday, 
ata p.m. 

‘The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.206 
inches on Thursday at 9.27 p.m., and the lowest was 29.396 inches 
on Wednesday, at to a.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 69.4 on Monday 
and the lowest was 39.0 on Saturday. The maxim: 
ear were 78.8 and 48.2 











n and mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain forthe week was 1.651 inches, against 
.033 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 











MAIL STEAMERS. 
pee 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Europe, 
via Hongkong. per M. M.Co. 
From America ... per P. M. Co. 


From Shangh: 
Nagasaki, 
Kobe 


Tuesday, April 20th.” 
Friday, May 2nd.t 





‘Thursday, May 1st. 





le M. B. Co. 


Monday, May sth. 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 





* Godevery (with French mail) left Hongkong on April a3rd. 
+ City of Tokio left San Francisco on April rath, 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Kobe ....... per M. B. Co. Saturday, April 26th. 
For Europe, vià 

Hongkong 
For America.. 








. Sunday, April 27th. 
Sunday, April 27th. 


Wednesday, April 3oth. 





For Europe, vià 


i 
Hongkong ..perM.M.Co. Sunday, May 4th. 





The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 








YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 
2.30, and 4.30 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 6.40 








and 9.45 a.m., and 12m. and 1.45 and 4.15 p.m. 


UNIV. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
COE T dia 
(Revver " SrzciaL? vo "Jara. Mair”) 


London, April 19th, 4.40 p.m. 
Cotton, Mid. Uplands, 62d. Yarns unchanged, 
but firm.  Shirtings unchanged but steady. 
Silk, market active at previous prices. 


London, 21st April. 
APEAIRS IN THE SOUDAN. 


General Gordon has telegraphed to the 
British Government that henceforth he must act 
on his own discretion. 

London, April 22nd. 
AFFAIRS IN THE SOUDAN. 

Sir Evelyn Baring and General Graham have 
started for London. ‘The British Government 
has proposed a Conference to consider the 
financial arrangements to be made with Egypt. 

London, April 23rd. 
APFAIRS IN THE SOUDAN. 

The Egyptian Government has recommended. 
that the British Government send an expedi- 
tionary force of British troops to the relief of the 
Egyptian troops at Berber. 











(From rur Hoxckoxc “Darry Press.” 


London, gth April. 
THE QUEEN'S HEALTH. 


Her Majesty the Queen. has been ordered to 
Darmstadt on account of ill health. 


London, roth April. 
THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 

In consequence of a rupture in the relations 
between the Government and Madagascar, M. 
Ferry has announced its intention to extend 
French occupation over the North West portion 
of the Island, 

THE CRISIS IN EGYPT. 

It is announced that the President of the 
Council of Ministers will retain office, the dif- 
ference having been arranged. 











London, 16th April. 
THE WAR IN TONQUIN. 

The occupation of Hung-hoa by the French 
troops is announced. 

The Governor of Yünnan is summoned to 
Peking. It is reported that he will be punished 
for the reverses in Tonquin, and that the oflicers 
responsible for the loss of Bac-ninh have been 
sentenced to death. 

It is further reported that a general levy has 
been ordered by the Chinese Government. 





[From tHe “Rangoon Gazerre.”] 
London, 25th March. 
THE RUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF MERV. 
According to intelligence received from Cen- 
tral Asia, General. Komaroff intended to occupy 
Merv on the 7th February, and to establish Rus- 
sian administration there. 











TIME TABLES. 
a ers 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


the Trains Leave Vokonawa Station at 6 
8.00, 8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.305 
2.45, 4.00, 4-45," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.001 
p.m. 

The Trains Leave Toxro (Shinbashi) at 6. 
8.00, 9.15,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.36, 
2.45, 4-00, 4.45,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00] 
pm. 















Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki and Omori Stations. Those with (*) are the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 








UYENO-SHINMACHI RAILWAY. 

The Trains leave Uveno at 7 and 11.30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., and SHINMACHI at 7 and 11.3 
and 4 p.m. 

The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate 
partment), yen 3.00; First-class, yen 1.78 
class, sen 89. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
: pa 
ARRIVALS. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Carrew, 19th 
April, — Hakodate 17th April, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese stcamer, 459,, Matsu- 
moto, 20th April, — Yolckaichi 2 1st April, Gene- 

"2 Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 21st 
April,—Nagasaki 17th April, Coals.—Walsh, 

Hall & Co. 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 3 
Robert R. Searle, 21st April, —San Francis 
29th March, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. 

o. 

Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,169, Kil- 
gour, 22nd April, —Kobe 2oth April, General. 
—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, 22nd 
April,—Hongkong 13th April vià Nagasaki 
and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 834, Mikihara, 
23rd Aprib—Kobe 21st April, General.— 

Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanesesteamer, 1,230, C. Young, 
23d Apri Hakodate zoth and Oginohama 
22nd April, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G. W. 
Conner, 24th April,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Marie, German bark, 465, M. Ipland, 24th April, 
c Fakao oth April, Sugar.—]. E. Collyer & 

o. 











Oceanic, British steamer, 2,440, Metcalfe, 24th 
April Hongkong 18th April, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda, 24th 
April,—Kobe 22nd April, General.—Seiriusha. 

Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Toyoshima, 
24th April,—Yokkaichi 22nd April, General. 
—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Hubb: 
25th April,—Kobe 23rd April, Genera 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, 25th 
April, — Shimidzu 22nd April, General. — 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Omega, British bark, 480, A. V. Brown, 25th 
April,—Takao 13th April, 11,878 piculs Šu- 
gar.—J. E. Collyer & Co. 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 442, Arai, 25th 
April, — Yokkaichi 23rd April General. — 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Sugimoto, 
26th April;—Fukuda 24th April, General.— 
Fukudasha. 

Oxfordshire, British steamer, 1,096, Jones, 26th 
April,—London vià Hongkong i8th April, 
General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Tamaura Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Davison, 
26th April,—Korea vid Kobe 24th April, 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 639, Thomas, 



























26th April,—Hakodate 22nd and Niigata 22nd| J 


April, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES, 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, J. J. 
April—Hachinohe, General. 
Kwaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
19th April,—Kobe, Mails and General.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Owari Maru, 
April, —l 








flord, 748, 19th 
Kiyodo Unyu 














Japanese steamer, 684, Adair, 19th 
‘odate, Mails and General.— Kiyo- 

y isha. 

Wilhelm Homeyer, German bark, 512, W. Holtz, 
19th April, —Newchwang, Ballast.—]. E. Col- 
lyer & Co. 

Volga, French steamer, 1,583, Du Temple, 20th 
‘April,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Diana, American schooner, 77, Peterson, 
April,—Guam, Stores.— Captain. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 21st 
April, —Vokkaichi, General —Handasha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 806, R. N. Walker, 
21st April, —lakodate vid Oginohama, Mails 
and General Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,110, Captain 
Allen, 213t April,—Lighthouse Inspection, 
Stores.— Lighthouse Department. 

Otsego, British schooner, 46, Evalt, 21st April, — 
Kurile Islands, Stores.—Captain, 














21st 
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Tsusai Maru, Japanese steamer, 402, Toyama, 
21st April, — Yokosuka Dock.—Unsosha. 
Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 434 Arai, 22nd 
April Yokkaichi, General. Msu Bishi M. 

S.S. Co. 

Sumincye Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Frahm, 
22nd April, -Niigata, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
22nd April,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
Robert R? Searle, 23rd April, — Hongkong, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer 
23rd April, —Shimidzu, General. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Carrew, 23rd 
April, — Niigata, General.—Mitsu. Bishi M. 
SS. Co. 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Narai, 24th 
April, —Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 834, Makihara, 
2yth April,—Kobe, General.—kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Matsu- 
moto, 24th April—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
25th April, — Yokkaichi, General.—Handasha. 

Yetchiu Mara, Japanese steamer, 638, Burgoyne, 
25th April, —Fushiki, General.—Kiyodo Unyu 

sha. 
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Asahi Maru, Japanese steamer, 342, Kimura, 25th 
April,—Kobe, General.—Nakamurasha. 


Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 25th 
April, — Nagasaki, General.— Walsh, Hali & 
Co. 





Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Toyoshima, 
25th April— Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. 
Young, 25th April,—Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer; 1,939, Steadman, 
25th April, —Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, 
25th April,—Shimidzu, General.—Kiyodo Un- 
yu Kwaisha. 














PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 
ese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe 
yakawa and child, Mrs. Ishikawa, 
Miss H Messrs. George Sale, Charles V. 
Sale, Yamada, Kondo, Yoshitomi, Yagami, 
Hiroto, and Shiwomi in cabin; and 80 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 
Hakodate :—8 Japanese. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
from San Francisco:—Dr. T. ‘Thornicraft, 
F. Hyller, A. Blumenthal, C. B. Bernard, 
m, K. Yamao, and G. Nagata in 
or Hiogo: Miss Rebecca F. Falls in 
cabin. For Nagasaki: Rev. and Mrs. H. Harris, 
Miss G. Howe and 2 children, Miss M. Barlow, 
and Miss C. B. Richards in cabin, F hanghai: 
s Jessie A. Purple, Messrs. L. Glenat, Thos. 
Craven, J. Samson, Thos. ttins, and Cole- 
man in cabin. For Hongkong: Captain E. The- 
baud, Messrs. Geo, MacKenzie, W. Laidlaw, and 
Chan Hi Hun in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, from 
Kobe:—H.E. Inouye and suite, Messrs. Todd, 
Struthers, and Fujita in cabin; and 18 Japanese 
in steerage 

Per British steamer Thibet, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Surgeon-General and Mrs. 
Robinson, Mrs. Lai and child, Major Greenfield, 
Rev. A. Newman, Messrs. F. Medwin, D. M. 
Enriques, J. Lourcire, A. Savage, Rowland, H. 
Whylie, G. H. Prichard, A. Clarke, An Yun, 

He, Pen Wo, Huo Kum, Lai Bung Woon, 
Yen Sue Ping, Min Cung, Yeu Tung, and Wing 
Hin Hing in cabin. 


Per Japan 
—Mrs. 












Tokai Maru, from 








































Per Japanese steamer Kosuge Maru, from Kobe: | C; 


—40 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Hakodate vik Oginohama :—Mr Holmes, 3 
children, and amah, and 9 Japanese in cabin ; and 
76 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr, and Mrs. Conrad and 
child, Captain and Mrs, MacDonald, Mr. and 
Mrs. Foss, Mr. and Mrs. Boesal, Mr. and Mrs. 
Matsumura, Mrs. Anderson, Misses Boesal (2), 


















UR 








Miss Bergner, Miss Ludwig, Miss Hoffmann, 
Miss Fischer, Bishop Williams, Dr. Harrell, 
Messrs. De Bovis, J, D. Carroll, T. C. Spooner, 
Yamada, Tanabe, Nonaka, Tsumagi, Nakayama, 
Sawara, Sonoda, Nakajima, Wakai, Numaguchi, 
Kobayashi, and Shindo in cabin; and 11 Euro- 
peans, 3 Chinese, and 168 Japanese in steerage 
For America and England : Rev. and Mrs. L. N. 
Wheeler and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Bucha- 
nan and 2 children, Messrs. Ellwood, Wm. Bean, 
G. V. Fittock, and F. J. Cartuyvels in cabin. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong : 
—Captaim G. H. Chippendale, Messrs. J. A. 
Jefferey, Shaw, and Cheong Din in cabin; and 1 
Chinese in steerage. For San Francisco: Mr. and 
Mrs. Young, Rev. S. B. Partridge, 2 children and 






















« | servant, and Rev. A. Reidhaer in cabin; and 760 


Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Seisho Maru, from Kobe: 
—36 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Shima 
Yokkaichi :—43 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. H. G. Walsh, S. Caldercott, T. 
Sinclair, Yamada, Ohara, Inki, Hayashi, and 
Okamura in cabin; and 1 European and 83 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Uke Maru, from Shi- 
midzu :—22 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Horai Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—43 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Onoura Maru, 
Fukuda—23 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru, from 
Korea via Kobe :—56 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Toyoshimu Maru, from 
Hakodate vià Niigata :—12 Taone. 


Maru, from 








from 





DEPARTED. 


Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, for Yok- 
kaichi:—Mr. Yagami in cabin ; and 75 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkong :— 
Mrs. Nicholson, Dr. Iwasa, Messrs. O. Akimoto, 
I. Higama, F. Yano, Kanai, E. Kato, Miyamoto, 
Iwasa, Kashimura, Nakajima, and Fujisawa Sada 
in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe: 
—Governor and Mrs. Tokito, Miss Tokito, Messrs. 
J. Sato, and H. Watanabe in cabin; and 125 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Dr. and Mrs. Endo, Miss Howe 
and 2 children, Admiral Akamatsu, Rev. H. 
Loomis, Messrs. E. de Bavier, J. Samson, C. A. 
Taylor, J. F. Broadbent, A. Stewart, Craven, 
T. Gittins, L. Glenat, U. Do Wintle, U. Videau, 
Battake, Ikeda, and Watanabe in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for Hongkong :—Captain E. Thebaud,” Messrs. 
Geo. MacKenzie, W. Laidlaw, and Chan Hi 
Hun in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokai Maru, for Niigata : 
—65 Japanese in steerage. 
apanese steamer Taganoura Maru, for 
ichi :—Messrs. N. Nagai and R. Otani in 
cabin; and so Japanese in steerage. 














CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkong :— 
Silk, 82 bales for France. 

Per British steamer 7hibet, from Hongkong vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—1,838 packages. 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports ;— sure, $53,000.00. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Treasure, $70,000.00; for 
America : 22,145.00. 





REPORTS. 
"The Japanese steamer Z/iogo Maru, Captain R. 
Walker, reports leaving Kobe on the 17th April, 
at6 p.m. with moderate head winds throughout 
the passage. Arrived at Yokohama on the 19th 
April, at 0 a.m. 
The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
ptain Robert R. Searle, reports leaving San 
ncisco on the 29th March, at 5.20 a.m. with 
moderate weather throughout the passage. Ar- 
rived at Yokohama on the 21st April, at 5.20 p.m. 
Passage, 22 days. 
The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
J. C. Hubbard reports leaving Kobe on the 23rd 
April, at 6 p.m. with fresh N.N.W. winds to 
Qo-sima ; thence to port light variable winds and 
fine weather, Arrived at Yokohama on the 25th 
April, at 6 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. EXPORTS. aided pecset Noshi, Kibiso, and Neri. A few 
SE s iblets of good quality have come in, and been 
ve RAW SILK. tak at full rates. Th ill enquiries 
IMPORTS. Our last issue was on the 18th instant, since | for qualities which do not existo eis 


The Market generally remains without much 
change, clearances have been good. There have 
been no serious complaints of the country trade 
from dealers, and currency has been pretty steady. 

CorroN YARN.—A small business continues 
almost daily, buyers are not disposed to operate 
largely, and holders are satisfied to sell sparingly 
so long as prices are much below present home cost- 
28/32's and 38/42's have had most attention and 
are rather higher. 

Corron Piece Goops.—There has been more 
demand at improved rates for glbs. and 8} lbs. 
Shirtings as well as 7 lbs. 'T.-Cloths. Fair sales of 
Turkey Reds have been reported and there has 
been an enquiry for Velvets at higher prices. 

Woorrzws.—Mousseline de Laine have been 
sold to a fair extent, but only small sales arc re- 
ported of Italian Cloths and other piece goods. A 
large sale of Blankets at an. extremely low figure 
has been reported. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary 
Nos. 16/24, Medium .... 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 
Nos: 16/24, Reverse. 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 
Nos. 28/32, Medium -. 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Rest . 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best. 
No. 32s, Two-fold 
No. 428, Two-fold ... 
No. 20s, Bombay: 
No. 16s, Bombay. 
Nos. 10/12, Bombay 


rer ricer, 
- $26.00 to 27.00 
+ 28.00 to 29.50 
29/75 to 30.75 
30.00 to 31.00 
29.50 to 30.50 
31.00 to 32.50 
33:00 to 34.00 
36.00 to 37.50 
33.50't0 35-50 
37-50 to 30.50 
20.00 to 28.00 
I2 24.50 to 26.50 

+ 23.00 to 23.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
vun vince, 
Grey Shirtings—811, 91 to 39 inches... $1.75 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 38} to 45 inches... 1.95 to 2. 
T ‘Cloth——7ib, a4 yards, 32 inches . X35 to 1.50 
o Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.50 to 1. 








































Prints “Assorted, 24 yards Soinches.-. 1.10 to 240 
Cotton—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 — rin vann. 

inches lelsescseseeeepeos 007 fo 0.99 
Turkey Reds—2 to 24 ib, 24 yards, 30 — ren rcx. 

ineles checa eset . 1.20 to 145 
Turkey Reds—2} to 31h, 24 yards, 30 

inches . eE E E 
Turkey Reds—3ib, 24 yards, 30 inches. 1.70 to 1. 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches ...... 7.50 to 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inch 0.60 to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 1.35 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $3.50 to 5.50 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches ...... 0,18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches ... e 044 toost 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

31 inches peii 0/0 9015. 
Mousseline de Laine— Vuzen, 24 yards, 

31 inches 030 to0.38t 
Cloths— Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.30. to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches...... 0.40 to 0.50 

0.30 to 0.55 


Gloths- Urion, 54 @ 56 inches A 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 51b, 








per Ih. 0.27} to 0.40 
IRON. 
ren icut. 
Flat Bars, į inch . $2.50” to 2.85 
Flat Bars, | inch 7 "2180 to 2.90 
Round and square up to ] inch 2:80 to 2.90 
Nailrod, assorted, s 2.35 to 2.00 
Nailrod, small size 2.55 to 3.15, 





KEROSENE. 
We still remain without any business to report 
in Oil, sales (if any have been made) having been 


kept secret. Deliveries have been 6,000 cases, 
leaving a Stock of about 640,000 cases sold and 


unsold Oil. We make quotations lower, but they 
remain quite nominal. 
van cvs. 
Devoe . $145 
Comet - 1.67 
Stella . 1.60 





SUGAR. 


The trade continues dull, and prices for Browns 
have declined, a speculative parcel of 20,000 bags 
Formosa having changed hands at the price given 


below. Quotations for all grades of White are, 

in the total absence of demand, purely nominal, 
White, No. 1 to 8.35 
White, No. 2 . to 7.00 
White, No. 3 .- to 6.50 
White, No. 4 to 6.00 
White, No. 5. to 4.75 





to 3.25 
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Brown Formosa.. 





which date there has not been so much doing, Settle- 
ments for the week being no more than 100 piculs. 
Business has again been confined to few buyers 
who towards the end have paid a further advance 
on a few bales of Filatures of $20 per picul. The 
demand for Hanks is apparently filled for the 
moment, although telegrams from London report 
a better feeling there: and mail advices tell us that 
deliveries from Dock Warehouses for January and 
February were good, and tending towards reduc- 
tion of Stock. It is not easy to account for the 
renewed rush after Filatures and Re-reels here at 
such advanced prices. In Kakedas there has 
been next to nothing done, last advices from 
Shanghai report Re-reeled Tsatlees more plentiful 
there, and the outgoing American steamer will 
carry a fair quantity at moderate rates. 

The M.M. steamer Volga, which left this port 
for Hongkong on the morning of the 2oth instant 
had on board 82 bales (of which 25 were “ Direct” 
all destined for ntinental Europe. 
‘This vessel’s cargo brings the Export to date up to 
28,910 bales, against 26,083 bales last year, and 
18,000 bales in 1882. 

Advices from the interior report the weather as 
favorable for the New Crop, and hatching was 
expected to commence to-day in Yamanashi Ken. 

Hanks.—About one-half the small business 
transacted has been in this class; and it is ex- 
pected that these purchases, together with others 
made since last mail, will find their way eastwards 
per Oceanic. Prices actually paid show but 
little change, although dealers are naturally con- 
servative and would like to realize an advance. 
Business noted has been in Chichibu at $510, and 
Annaka 8515. 

Filaiures.—These exhibit a marked rise, a strong 
advance having been pai 
two days. The total purchases do not amount to 
any quantity, but include Tokosha $670, and Koshu 
Yajima $650. Earlier in the week Yamagata was 
done at $600, and Takasaki $580. 

Re-reels.—Holders by keeping firm have gained 
their point, a small parcel Katsuyama has been 
settled at $645, while the parcel of Tortoise, men- 
tioned a fortnight ago as being held for $640, has 
been finally weighed up at that figure. 

Kakedas.— One or two small purchases reported 
in sorts costing $570 to $550. Stock is but small ; 
it includes one fair-sized parcel of Chocho, for 
which $650 is aske: 

Oshu and Coarse Kinds.—These still remain 
quite neglected, and position is unchanged. 





shipment 














by one buyer the last 

















QUOTATIONS. 













Hanks—No. th sss: Nominal 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu)... Nominal 
Manks— No. 2 (Joshu) + $525 to 535 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) - S10 to 520 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) 500 to 510 
MHanks—No.3 7 480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 34 .. 460 to 470 
Filatures—Extra. Nominal 







Filature 





No. 1, 10/13 deniers 



































Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 11, 14/17 deniers 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . = 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers . 625 to 635 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 500 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 1, 1416 deniers... 040 to 650 
o. 1], 14/17 deniers ..... 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 570 to 580 
Nominal 
Nominal 


Oshiu Sendai 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2j . 


Export Tables Raw Silk to 25th April, 1884 : 

















Skason 1885-85, 1882-83. 
Tas) € Tatas. 
France and Italy 15049 — 13445 
America 9,222 — 8774 
England 2,639 4064 
Total .. 28,910 26,083 





WASTE SILK. 





Business has continued much as last advised, | 


and Settlements for the week are about 150 picul 


gle 


The M.M. steamer Volga, which sailed hence on 
the 2oth instant, carried 122 bales, of which go bales 
were entered for England, and the remainder for 
France. This vessel brings the figures of Export 
up to 22,767 piculs, against 22,706 piculs at same 
date last year, and 22,026 piculs in 1882. Arrivals 
have not kept pace with the sales made, and the 
Stock in Yokohama is yet further reduced. 

Noshi.—There has not been much done, the sales 
reported being about 40 piculs. A little has been 
done in Filatures on the basis of $135 for Hagi- 
Tara. A fair parcel of Oshu held for $150. 
Something has passed Common F shu at $70 to 
$75, and there are enquiries for “ Good Assorted ;” 
but reliable quality is not to be had at present. 
A little fine Bushu of Medium grade has found a 
buyer at $105. 

Kibiso.—About 100 piculs settled in this class, 
ranging from Filatures at $120, to Low Curlies at 
S25. The sales reported comprise Osh at $55, 
Foshu $40, Low Curlies $25. One parcel of Neri 
at $11 to $14 uncleaned. 

Mawata and Sundries.—Nothing whatever to 
chronicle in these cither in or out. 








QUOTATIONS. 


None. 
160 
140 





lature, Best... 
lature, Good . 
lature, Me 











140 to 150 















Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best... ns 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good... 100 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium, 9o 

oshu, Best y 110 to 115 

oshu, Good ..... 9o 

Joshu, Ordinary Soto 85 





biso—Filature, Best selected 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good .. 

inshu, Best. 


125 


115 to 120 








biso—Shinshu, Seconds 65 to 70 
Kibiso—Joshu, Fair to Common .. 40 to 25 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Lo 20 to 15 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 18 to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best .. 170 to 180 





Export Table Waste Silk to 25th April, 1884 :— 














Season 1883-1884. 1883-1883. 1881-1882, 
Picus " Picviss Pic 

Waste Silk... 19,505 — 18,980 

Pierced Cocoons 3,201 3,946 
22467 22,706 22,926 


Exchange is again firmer in sympathy with rates 
in China, and quotations must be advanced as 
under.—Lowpox, 4m/s, Credits, 3/88; Docu- 
ments, 3/82; New York, 30 d/s, 90; 60 d/s, 
gots PARIS, 4 m/s, fcs. 4.74: 6 m/s, fes. m 
Kinsatsu have not varied much from last weck's 
figure, and close at about 109} per $100. 

Estimated Silk Stock 25th April, 1884 :— 





Raw. picus. Waste. P 
Hanks ........... 
Filature & Re-reels. 
Kakeda ...... 


Sendai & Hamatsuki 
Taysaam Kinds. 








Total piculs...... 


Total piculs... 


950 
TEA. 

A few piculs of forced garden musters represent- 
ing the New Teas have arrived from the country, 
and appear to be very pure and of good quality, but 
we are not yet in a position to give any reliable re- 
port on the quality of the crop, as there are some 
Irregularities in the musters now shown, besides 
which the produce of the best districts has not 
yet arrived, and samples are scarce as yet. The 
small daily arrivals of New Teas have been sold 
to various Tea firms at about equivalent of 10 dol- 
lars less than last year's prices, and they will go 
forward by the steamer of the 27th instant. The 
weather has been very changeable during the week 
for the growing crop. However, the producers 
say the crop is progressing favorably. 


410 








EXCHANGE. 


Rates have again advanced during the week and 
show signs of still further improvement, the busi- 





















ness transacted has however been small. Closing 
quotations are :— 
Sterling—Bank Billson demand . sist 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight. 3/8 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 3/8} 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 3/0 
On Paris—Bank sight......... 4.624 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight .. 475 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ........ 1^, dis. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight. ..... $ ^j, dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... was JOE 





On Shanghai—Private 10 days? 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 








[s o days? sight... 
On San Frani Te Bills on demand 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 
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E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tix PLATE AND SHEET IRON MANUFACTURERS. 


Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 

For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 

Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 

s n, 1878, Gold Medal.* 

tion, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 

* The ONLY ONF awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer, 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., 

Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


May 1st, 1883. 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 


PERSONS: suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ** Health for 
all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
S ER, 

in his work entitled. utaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“ I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
1 had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create an 
undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies them of 
their virtue. 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 























KEATINGS POWDER. 
KEATING'S POWDER. 
KEATINGS POWD 
KEATINGS POWDER. 





KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
HIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS to 
ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in de- 
stroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK-ROACHES, 
BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, and every 
other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as 
also ladies for their pet dogs. 
IIIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT a 
SALE that it has tempted others to vend 
a so-called article in imitation. The PUBLIC 
are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine 
powder bear the autograph of THOMAS 
KEATING. Sold in Tins only. 














KEATING'S WORM TABL 

KEATING'S WORM TABL 

TINGS WORM TABL 

TINGS WORM TABLETS. 

TINGS WORM TABLETS. 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEET- 
MEAT, both in appearance and taste, 
furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for 
INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. 
Sold in Dottles, by all Druggists. 

Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


January 4th, 1884. 











20in. 


CLUB HOTEL, 


No. s», Bunn, Yokonawa. 


Ee ESTABLISHMENT, recently opened 
as a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, is plea- 
santly situated on the Bund facing the Bay, in 
the central part of the Settlement, close to the 
Consulates and Public Offices, and affords the 
very BEST ACCOMMODATION to Travellers. 
The Cuisine is under the direction of an ex- 
perienced Chef, and the Wines and Liquors 
are of the Best Quatity obtainable. 


The Tariff, which is STRICTLY MODERATE, can 
be obtained on application to the Lessees, 


HEARNE ax» BEGUEX. 
| Yokohama, March 15th, 1884. 


Beh 


pee GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 


ry. 





jon GILLOTT' STEEL PENS. Medal, 
d ais GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 


| ea GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 





| May rst, 1883. 





Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all I kinds. | 


It acts miraculous 3i 
arresting and subduing inflammations. 
Mn. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in Chii 
— “Thad with me a qnantity ot Holloway" 's Ointment. 









“stock,” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


_ May ist, 188 





$e T 
J. & E. ATKINSON'S 


PERFUMERY, 


celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the vo 

manufacture. For ita purty and groat oxcellence 

toot Nino Peika Medal lating London, 
‘Vienna, Philadelphia, 


LY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 


p! Two EU MEDALS AND "FIRST ORDER W "Minn," j 


THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


"White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylan, 
Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess 


‘and all other odours, of the finest quality only. 
ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 


| is strongly recommended, 


ATKI NSON'S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


eelebrated for so many years, continues to bo made as horsto- 
d will be found very durable 


fore. tis strongly Perfumel, 


ATKINSON'S wine. ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


f| a now and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most 
j t 





Tefreshing Perfume for the Handkerchiei 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


| and other Speciaiitios and general articles of Perfumery may be.) 
of all dealers throughout the World, and of the 


obtained 
‘manufacturers 


J. & E. ATKINSON, 


24, OLD BOND STREET, LONPON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APELICATION, 
CAUTION. Mesers. J. & 


thelr articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers are | 
; 


cautioned to avoid counterfeits by observing that each 
i 


folden Lyre.” 
ESTABLISHED 1799. 


Dec. 29th, 1883. 


Digitized by Goc gle 


in healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in 


, published in 1871, says 

I gave some to the 
people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; and in consequence, 
milk, fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spooful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and the 
demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining 


post English 
has 


i lang, Stephanoiis, 
^ uquet, Trevol, f | 
J| Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, | | 


od, Being more Tasting and fragrant then 


E. ATKINSON manufacture 





TRADE MARK ON 


Architectural, 








acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 


Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
| Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
| Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 


Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 


CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her or Majesty's War Department. 


PHILADELP 
EXHIBIT 











Ettacorr Beate, of No. 12, Bluff, 
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